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JUDICIAL INVASION OF GUARANTEED 
RIGHTS. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


We are living in a time portentous of results for the present as well 
as the future. History is being made in this day as it has been made in all 
critical periods of human development. While human progress has con- 
stantly unfolded and its course has usually been in orderly form, yet certain 
epochs characterized by radical changes stand out with marked dis- 
tinctness. 

The rights wrung from an unwilling monarch by the people of Eng- 
land through Magna Charta were not sought as the result of a fancy or 
awhim. The moving cause was a denial of human rights and of the com- 
monest concepts of justice, and under that denial it was sought to trample 
upon human hearts and human hopes. 

The Declaration of Independence of the United States and the estab- 
lishment of these colonies into an independent nation were caused by 
tyranny and injustice, and the denial of the rights and opportunities for 
development to the American colonists. It gave to the world not only a 
new nation, a republic, but emphasized more clearly the unalienable rights 
of man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, by which he is 
inherently endowed. 

The civil war was a protest against the sacred rights of property of man 
in man ag enunciated by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Dred-Scott decision. 

So in our day we find the movement of the workers, in common with 
those who love liberty, justice, and humanity, in formidable protest against 
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a reaction as represented by the dominant power of wealth and as expressed 
through the judiciary of our country. That which was secured by Magna 
Charta had its influence not only upon the Anglo-Saxon race, but upon the 
people of the civilized world. 

The Declaration of Independence, the establishment of the Republic of 
the United States, bore the principle of human rights throughout Conti- 
nental Europe. 

The civil war for the abolition of slavery reached the hearts and con- 
science and gave hope to the people of all nations. 

By stealth and subtle scheming the wealth possessors of our country 
have endeavored and are endeavoring to retake from the masses the rights 
that have been dearly bought, secured and guaranteed. While property 
has been universally recognized, its possessors proceed upon the theory that 
it is of first importance and has prior rights over man; that man must be 
subordinated and must conform to whatever shall seem best to further the 
interests of private property, rather than that property shall be the hand- 
maid of man’s progress and uplift. 

It is this underlying thought and the action of wealth possessors which 
find their expression in the abuse of the beneficent writ of injunction as 
applied when disputes arise between workmen and their employers. It is 
this thought which finds its expression also in the interpretation of a law— 
the Sherman anti-trust law—so as to circumscribe, limit and make wholly 
useless the normal activities of the wage-earners who associate themselves 
for their common protection, and in that association to utilize their personal, 
inherent, natural and constitutional rights to protect and promote the 
material position they shall occupy in society. 

These are the subtler forms in which a reactionary plutocracy finds its 
expression. Its coarser forms are exhibited in the American Cossacks as 
recently shown in Philadelphia and Bethlehem, Pa.; in the military and 
police brutality; in the detective and spy system, and likewise in the organ- 
ization of a gang of Hessians, free-booters, and strike-breakers, in the 
effort to curb and crush American manhood, and its spirit of sovereignty 
and independence. 

Wealth’s energies in our time are not merely exerted for pomp, pride, 
and power, but, summed up in a word, profit. 

Under the Sherman anti-trust law the Supreme Court of the Uniteg 
States has decided that inasmuch as the activities of the labor organiza- 
tions, exerted to protect and promote the interests of the workers, may 
incidentally injure the business of an employer, the labor organizations 
must suffer civil damages as well as be subject to the penal provisions of 
the law. Under that interpretation the Hatters of Danbury have been 
mulcted in damages to the sum of $222,000. Under it seventy-five workers 
in New Orleans have been indicted for conspiracy. Under it the men of 
labor who own and control nothing but their power to work, a power 
which is part of their very being and from which they can not be separated, 
are classed in the same category as the combinations and corporations which 
own, control, and deal in the products of labor. 

Under the decision of the Supreme Court, there is now no distinction 
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recognized in the law between flesh and blood and soul (the workers, in the 
disposition of their labor power), on the one hand, and on the other the 
corporations and combinations owning, cornering, and gambling in cattle, 
iron, and coal, in all the material products—the necessities of the people. 

The injunction, beneficent in its original intent to do equity, to obtain 
absolute justice and to protect property and property rights, has been per- 
verted in order to control and limit personal rights, human relations, and 
these only when they affect the working people when engaged in a contro- 
versy or dispute with employers. 

But in beginning the infliction of injustice upon one portion of the 
people, it is difficult to stop its extension until it reaches far beyond the 
limits first intended. Denial of rights to some is the inoculation of a virus 
that must attack the whole body politic. 

When the courts began to pervert the beneficent writ of injunction, 
about a decade or two ago—that is, when the courts assumed that the em- 
ployer has some form of property right in so much of the labor power of the 
workers as to enable him to conduct his business profitably, and that the 
business man has some form of property right in the prospective patronage 
of the people, and when the courts undertook to interfere with the per- 
sonal relations between the workers and employers—labor held and still 
insists that this assumption of jurisdiction and authority was an invasion 
of the people’s rights, and it then declared that unless some law was passed 
regulating and limiting the power of the courts in issuing injunctions, or 
the higher courts themselves should call a halt, the powers of the courts 
would be extended far beyond the then accepted jurisdiction. 

Few then believed that the time would come when an injunction might 
be issued such as Justice Gould’s against the American Federation of Labor 
and its officers, its affiliated organizations, friends and sympathizers, and 
its counsel, restraining them from either in print or by writing, or by word 
of mouth, discussing or directly or indirectly referring to the existence of 
a dispute between workmen and an employer. It was believed that at 
least free speech and free press could not be enjoined, but would remain 
inviolate, and that in any event it could never be prohibited by a writ of 
injunction. Fewer still believed that it would bring forth a Justice Wright 
to sentence men to long terms of imprisonment because they dared discuss 
in print and in speech the principles involved in a great public question. 
And yet these and other forms of judicial tyranny and abuse of power have 
come to pass. 

When the injunction writ was first perverted so as to apply to Labor, 
we foresaw and publicly foretold that unless the courts were curbed in their 
constant reaching for extended power in this direction the time would come 
when they would issue injunctions not only against the men of Labor, but 
when they would issue injunctions restraining Congress and even the Presi- 
dent of the United States from exercising the functions and duties entrusted 
to them respectively by the people, and this prediction has come to pass, not 
in the exact form, but in the undeniable fact. 

Justice Wright recently issued a writ to a joint House and Senate com- 
mittee of Congress requiring the committeemen to show cause why a 
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mandamus should not be issued by him to compel them to pursue a certain 
course. The committees reported to their respective houses. The Senate 
refused to recognize the jurisdiction of the court to inquire into the acts 
of its committee, and so notified Justice Wright. The House of Represen- 
tatives decided to recognize the court’s jurisdiction, and its committee 
appeared before the court. 

In discussing this matter at the time, we asserted that Justice Wright 
would insist upon his jurisdiction, but that he would dismiss the writ on 
its merits and would not arraign the Senate committee or the Senate, upon 
whose authority the committee was acting, to appear before him and 
answer for contempt of his order. And so it has come to pass. Justice 
Wright asserted the jurisdiction of his court to issue the writ, and then 
dismissed the writ, ‘‘ on its merits.’’ 

The writ of mandamus and the writ of injunction differ in this par- 
ticular only. The first is a court’s order compelling the doing of a certain 
act. The second is the court’s order prohibiting the doing of an act. Ifa 
court has the right to issue a mandamus, a writ compelling the doing of a 
certain act, by Congress or one of its committees, a court has also the right 
to issue an injunction forbidding it to do that same act. 

The House of Representatives, in yielding to Justice Wright’s assump- 
tion of authority and jurisdiction, has helped to establish a precedent that 
may, and no doubt will, return to plague that august body. 

The Senate, standing on its’ right as a co-ordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment, insisted that the judicial branch could not by any process invade 
its authority and field of activity. As we have said, the House yielded the 
right and independence for which the Senate contended. But what could 
be expected of a House of Representatives so long dominated by that 
Mephistopheles of American politics, its Speaker, and his henchmen, and 
having an opposition largely without purpose or backbone? 

The situation in one particular, however, has not changed. ‘The com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, acting by direction of the Senate, 
declined to recognize Justice’ Wright’s jurisdiction, and in view of his 
assertion that he had jurisdiction, what is he going to do about it? 

If ever men placed themselves in contempt of court, the committee of 
the Senate and afterward all the Senators, placed themselves in that position, 
and yet what has Justice Wright done with these contemners? The mere 
fact that he later dismissed the writ does not change the situation one jot. 
If he had the authority and the jurisdiction to issue the writ, the Senators 
were bound to obey and in refusing to obey they were in contempt. If 
they were in contempt, why does he not exercise his power and summon 
them before him for their refusal to obey his mandate? 

Justice Wright has not hesitated or failed to hale other men before him 
for alleged contempt of court, to punish and sentence them to long terms of . 
imprisonment, when merely standing on their long-acknowledged rights as 
citizens. Why should he hesitate in the case of United States Senators? The 
reply is that he realizes that if he attempted to bring the Senators before his 
bar for contempt, it would raise a storm of indignation and resentment 
throughout the country. The courts’ invasion of the domain of the 
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legislators, as well as the domain of the constitutional rights of the 
citizen, would be thrashed out in such a manner as would bring the entire 
issue of judicial usurpation to the forefront to be settled, and settled right. 

It is highly significant that when the House of Representatives had 
under discussion the subject as to whether Justice Wright’s writ of man- 
damus should be recognized or ignored, the burden of the speeches in favor 
of yielding rested upon the cases of the labor men whom Justice Wright 
had sentenced to imprisonment for long terms for alleged contempt of court; 
in other words, for their refusal to surrender their rights of free speech and 
of a free press. These speeches in the House all smacked much of the ‘‘holier 
than thou’’ type. The House pusillanimously surrendered its independent 
legislative field of jurisdiction to a court striving to extend its authority. 
The Representatives failed to appreciate Jefferson’s warning when he said: 

The germ of dissolution of our Federal Government is in the judiciary, an irre- 
sponsible body working like gravity, by day and by night, gaining a little today and 
gaining a little tomorrow, and advancing its noiseless step like a thief over the field of 
jurisdiction until all shall be usurped. 


And again: 

If we ever lose our liberties it will be through the action of the Federal judiciary, 
who with a life tenure of office will feel themselves the law and construe away the 
dearest rights of the people. 

But the time must come when the * use of Representatives will be 
composed of men not quite so faint-hearted as those who surrendered its 


independent and co-ordinate rights. 

The time will come when the contentions of Labor will eventually 
touch the public conscience and precipitate a revulsion of feeling in this 
country against all forms of injustice. 

In the meantime, the men of labor, the honest, liberty-loving citizen- 
ship of our country, will continue manfully defending their rights and 
their liberties. They will organize more and more completely. They will 
instill character and manhood in the wage-working masses. They will keep 
alive in Americans a consciousness of their inherent and constitutional 
rights, and will work on and on to hand down to our Republic, to genera- 
tions yet unborn, a Constitution and a Republic all the better, all the truer, 
all the freer, for the crucial times through which we shall have passed. 
‘* Now is the time that tries men’s souls.’’ 

Men of Labor, organize, unite, federate! 





“ Give me, above all other liberties, 
The liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely, 
According to conscience.” — Milton. 
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THE UN-AMERICANIZATION OF AMERICA. 


By A. A. GRAHAM. 


HE writer recalls the surprise of 

Hugh Miller, as related by him, 

on finding, in a coalpit in Eng- 

land, miners who knew as much 

of the general principles of geology 

as himself. He also recalls, personally in 
this case, how, years ago, men of education 
and refinement were found working in the 
coal shafts of Pennsylvania; but now, if an 
American can be found there, he had better 
for his own good, know nothing, and he will 
succeed better if he revives an ancient cus- 
tom and Latinizes his name. The mine- 
owning corporations, in an endeavor to 
secure workmen who would stand more 
abuse, supplanted the American by a 


foreign element, which itself eventually 
became troublesome, and then they sub- 
stituted one foreign element for another. 
In the general manufacturing industries of 


that State the same process has been gone 
through, and the same results produced. 
In the present state of the industries and 
population in the mining and manufactur- 
ing districts of Pennsylvania, only geo- 
graphically can they be said to be within 
the United States. 

In the greatest and most widespread of 
all our industries, transportation, by reason 
of the requirements of a higher intelligence, 
the American has been enabled to remain 
longer on the job; but here too the same 
development is in progress, and in some 
departments with few exceptions only 
foreigners may be found. The first to fall 
before the foreign invasion was the track 
department. True, this was at first prin- 
cipally in the hands of a foreign element, 
but their places in turn have been taken 
by many nationalities, Italians, Greeks, 
Austrians, Hungarians, Chinese, Japanese, 
Mexicans. 

This has not been brought about, as some 
claim, by failure of the supply of Amer- 
icans or their refusal to work in this occu- 
pation, but because the railroads, in 
performing this part of their work soirreg- 
ularly and at improper seasons of the year 
drove this class of labor from them into other 
occupations. On account of the gambling 


methods pursued by railroad companies, so 
great have been the necessities for certain 
financial showings at the close of their fiscal 
year, usually June 30, that the track work 
of the season was not begun until after the 
end of the fiscal year, when the American 
laborer had secured other employment for 
the season. Already so completely has 
been the elimination of intelligence and 
skill from the track department of railroads 
that some companies are now establishing 
schools for the education of section fore- 
men, being no longer able to fill that posi- 
tion from the rank and file of employes 
in that department; and indeed, this con- 
dition is rapidly extending to all depart- 
ments, as is evidenced by the action of the 
Union Pacific in establishing a school of 
instruction on that system for the educa- 
tion of employes to qualify them to properly 
fill higher and more important positions. 
Heretofore in this country, the rank and 
file ordinarily supplied abundant material, 
fitted and competent for advancement; the 
section laborer learned and developed the 
qualifications for a section foreman; the 
fireman, in the ordinary course of his em- 
ployment, became an engineer; the brake- 
man, a conductor; the conductor, a train- 
master; the trainmaster, a superintendent; 
and so on; but now, mainly from the influx 
of foreigners, material as well as opportun- 
ity for advancement has failed. 

The next department of railroading to 
fall, if, indeed, it has not already fallen, in 
many places, before the foreign invasion, is 
the mechanical department. Here, pre- 
cisely the same methods are in progress 
driving out the American workman—irreg- 
ularity and uncertainty in his employment. 
Here, too, the mechanical necessities of the 
road must wait, and its rolling stock go to 
ruin, until the cash be counted at the end 
of the fiscal year, usually June 30. As 
ours is an agricultural country, the railroads 
are taxed to their capacity at the very time 
when, by reason of retrenchments pending 
the close of the fiscal year, they are in the 
poorest physical condition. ‘To meet this 
emergency, brought about by mismanage- 
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ment, great gangs of men must be employed 
to rehabilitate the dilapidated equipment. 
In like manner, as in the track department, 
the foreign market furnishes the only sup- 
ply. The foreigners are then kept employed 
through the fall, and gradually laid off 
during the winter and spring, reaching 
their minimum again just before the close 
of the fiscal year. Physical conditions as 
to equipment and business are now the same 
as the previous year, and necessities require 
a repetition, with the same increase in the 
cost of maintenance as observed in the 
track department. 

Formerly, firemen and engineers came 
largely from among the workmen in the 
shops, but this source of supply is soon to 
fail; and the railroad companies, in being 
obliged to establish. schools to teach these 
and other arts and accomplishments, are 
acting from the sheer necessity of the case 
as respects themselves, and not from any 
desire for the general welfare and advance- 
ment of their employes, as they now pre- 
tend. 

I will give an example to show the move- 
ment. In Topeka, the Santa Fe Railroad 


Company has the main shops of its system. 
These shops, for several years having been 
operating after the manner described, at the 


end of their fiscal year, June 30, were 
practically closed, only about 100 men 
working in the car department when there 
should have been 1,200 or 1,500. While 
the machine shops were not cut nearly so 
low, yet for a month the managers have 
been advertising for 1,000 men. If they get 
these, they will not keep them long, and 
the history will be repeated. One who does 
not know would consider this a curious 
fact, that, standing in need of 1,000 men, 
as they are, a resident of Topeka anda 
union man could not obtain employment 
with them; they do not want employes that 
badly; they would rather let the work re- 
main undone, and sacrifice the business; 
they do not want men to work for them in 
the town in which they live, lest their 
methods should become a matter of local 
concern; but they do want men, foreigners, 
or, at least, strangers, that residents and 
local interests may not be concerned in 
their un-American process. 

The last department of railroading to 
come under the foreign dominion is the 
operating department; and, as the conquest 
in the other departments either has been 


completed, or soon will be completed, prog- 
ress will be made as rapidly here as it has 
been made in the other departments. 
Switchman, brakeman, conductor, fireman, 
engineer, do not deceive yourself that your 
special calling or you individually are 
exempt! The most curious and apparently 
most contradictory of all things is, that you 
have within you the might to save your- 
selves and the power tostem the tide,—the 
federation and combination of your brother- 
hoods,—but you have not done it! 

We have now come in view of a point in 
the distance as definite as a port sighted by 
a ship,—with all our mining, manufactur- 
ing and transportation industries, as well 
as most of our important mercantile affairs, 
if not entirely filled with, yet entirely dom- 
inated by, the foreign element, the Ameri- 
can still remaining the agriculturist. 

Our National Government, completely 
committed to corporate interests, is also 
making every effort to hasten the time, is 
rendering every possible aid, illegal as well 
as legal, to assist foreigners to this country 
to take the place of the American work- 
man. 

If, as our laws declare, and our courts 
hold, all stages of an interstate journey are 
to be construed as integral parts, and sub- 
ject to interstate regulations, so also ought 
theentire journey of an immigrant, from his 
fatherland to his prospective domicile in 
this, be construed asa unit. In this view 
of the case, which 1s certainly the correct 
one, the action of our Department of Com- 
merce and Labor at Washington, in assist- 
ing indigent foreigners from their port of 
entry to their destination or to a place 
where they can find work, must, on the 
principle of interstate regulation, be un- 
lawful in that it is assisting and encourag- 
ing pauper immigration. 

If that department at Washington, or 
any other department or branch of the 
Government, is assisting, intends to assist, 
or has any means or funds at its disposal 
to assist, any American in like distress, 
even though he should have sprung from 
the ‘‘ First Families of Virginia’’ or from 
‘* Plymouth Rock,’’ we do not know it. 

How much more immigration can this 
country absorb and retain its homogeneity? 
is a question we hear frequently asked. 
The answer is as varied as the interests in- 
volved and the points of view taken. Min- 
ing, manufacturing and _ transportation 
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companies, to keep up a large supply of 
cheap labor, working in harmony with our 
willing immigrant officials, having in view 
only immediate gain and not the lasting 
and ultimate values of their properties, 
are proceeding on the theory that the 
nation’s capacity to continually absorb an 
indefinite number of foreigners is unlimited. 
The labor world, for like reasons of per- 
sonal advantage, is seeking to restrict or 
entirely prohibit immigration. In the in- 
dustrial and commercial world, these 
respective views and contentions are as 
strongly insisted upon as the interests of 
the respective parties warrant or demand. 

Those familiar with the racial history of 
Paris, London and New York know that 
their growth and development have divided 
them into numerous districts, quarters and 
colonies, where the various nationalities 
respectively collect, retaining their own 
language, manners and customs as ex- 
clusively and faithfully as their native 
countries. The power of a city to absorb 
foreigners ceases with the beginning of 
this national segregation; and, when once 
established, no return to homogeneity 
through absorption is possible. 

The World’s Fair at Chicago marked 
the beginning of the differentiation of that 
city into national articulations; and now 
foreign colonies are there nearly as numer- 
ous and well defined as in New York. 
Aside from New York and Chicago, the 
beginnings of this national segregation may 
be seen in many other American cities, 
such as Boston, Pittsburg and even Kansas 
City, the newest of our great commercial 
centers. 

This ‘‘foreignization’’ is by no means 
confined to our cities, but in numerous 
country districts as well we find colonies of 
foreigners in much the same condition as to 
language and habits as in their fatherland; 
and in some places we find them so numer- 
ous and extended as to give character to 


an entire State. One may travel hundreds 
of miles in North Dakota and northern 
Minnesota with as little to remind him 
that he is in America as if making a tour 
of Europe. I will not undertake to guess 
what the next two or three hundred years 
will develop in these country districts; 
but those who look for immediate results, 
and think that an American sun and our 
native soil and pure air will be sufficient to 
breed our life and manners in these people, 
might do well to look to Somerset County, 
Pa., where two hundred years have not been 
sufficient to Americanize a colony of Ger- 
mans, either in language or manners. 

With the absorbing capacity of our large 
cities passed, or soon to be passed, of which 
fact there can be no doubt, and hence there 
need be no controversy, and with the coun- 
try districts at least in doubt, the ultimate 
result is plainly apparent. 

If the supply is to continue, the growth 
will continue; if the supply is cut off, the 
growth will cease; and, having ceased, 
decay will set in. 

Shall we continue or cut off the supply? 
The answer to this question will determine 
whether or not our national identity and 
unity are to be retained intact or sur- 
rendered to be broken in pieces. Corporate 
dominance, actuated by corporate greed, 
stands alone in the way of a national and 
patriotic solution of this question. These 
corporations, forgetting the past, spurning 
the future and actuated only by the 
cupidity of the moment, are defying fate, 
and rushing madly to their own destruc- 
tion. They seem not to know, and they 
surely will not heed. If the tide is ever to 
be turned, the work must be by other 
hands, the people. The people, in their 
collective capacity, with political parties 
eliminated, may yet save the day; but if 
we adhere to the vehemence of faction, we 
are lost already. 

TOPEKA, KANS. 
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WOMEN WORKERS AND THE LABOR 
MOVEMENT. 


By ELIZABETH J. HAUSER. 


HE other day a man—so well known 
in radical circles that that’s the 
reason I do not name him—told 

me that he had just addressed a 
woman suffrage society ‘‘down east’’ and 
pointed out to the members the relationship 
between their cause and the organized labor 
movement. 

‘*Was it a new thought to them?”’ I asked. 

‘It seemed to be; yes, I’m quite sure it 
had never been presented to them before,’’ 
he answered, and it was quite evident that 
he regarded himself if not as a Columbus 
at least as a Livingstone. 
|" Since then I have been asking myself 
whether it is possible that any considerable 
number of leaders among labor unions or 
of women in woman suffrage clubs are in 
the position of the speaker and the society 
here referred to. But if there be only 
a few such, it is worth while telling 
them that forty years ago Mrs. Stanton 
and Miss Anthony were busying themselves 
with this phase of the question. They 
called a meeting in New York City, Sep- 
tember 17, 1868, for the purpose of organ- 
izing a working-women’s association. Miss 
Anthony urged women in all occupations 
from rag-pickers upto compositors to unite 
and stand together. 

An organization was effected and dele- 
gates were sent to a National Congress of 
Workingmen held the following week. 
That week’s issue of the Revolution, of 
which Miss Anthony was the proprietor 
and Miss Stanton one of the editors, said: 

It is yet. to be seen whether workingmen are 
wise enough to see, that so long as woman is dis- 
franchised her labor is degraded, and capitalists 
will use her cheap labor to cheapen that of the 
man by her side. Seeing that man can not drive 
woman out of the world of work,—for she must 
work or starve,—all that remains to be done is to 
dignify her labor pk pee the ballot in her hand, 
and thus dignify and exalt themselves. 

Many, many years later this furnished 
the keynote of a resolution adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor declaring 


that ‘‘the best interests of labor require the 
admission of women to full citizenship as a 
matter of justice to them and as a necessary 
step towards insuring and raising the scale 
of wages for all.’’ 

Now the American Federation of Labor 
regularly adopts strong woman - suffrage 
resolutions at each annual meeting, and not 
only the parent organization takes this 
stand, but State Federations of Labor of 
California, Connecticut, Colorado, Iowa, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Maine, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Oregon, Oklahoma, Pennsy!- 
vania, Tennessee, Texas, Washington and 
West Virginia have officially declared for 
votes for women. 

The Western Federation of Miners, the 
United Mine Workers of America, the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders, the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
the International Bricklayers’ and Stone- 
masons’ Union have all taken similar action. 

The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association reciprocates by using the union 
label on all its printed matter, and by encour- 
aging organization among working women. 
That women workers are responding to the 
need of political equality is evidenced by 
the fact that at simultaneous meetings held 
in Boston, New York and Chicago last 
summer and the summer before the Ameri- 
can women trade unionists adopted woman 
suffrage resolutions, the Woman’s Interna- 
tional Union Label League includes woman 
suffrage in its revised constitution, and by 
the organization of numerous clubs of self- 
supporting women for the express purpose 
of gaining the franchise. 

A closer relationship and the co-operation 
of men and women workers in the politi- 
cal as well as the industrial field seems 
inevitable. 

Mrs. Mary Kenney O'Sullivan says: 


Every year more and more women are going 
into industry. Why is this? 
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Cost of living i is rising, and in many families 
the woman’s wages are needed to eke out the 
family income. 

2. The standard of living is rising, and working- 
men’s families demand better conditions, and 
must have a larger income to meet them. 

3. Women living in cities can no longer help 
sustain the family by farm work, dairy work, or 
by spinning and weaving; therefore their only 
ways of helping to provide for the family are: 

Either to take work home, which in most cases 
produces the evil results of sweat-shop work with 
poor conditions of work and poorer pay; 

Or to go out to work in factory or shop. 

Now, is the woman’s work a help to the family 
in the long run? 

Not so long as women are cheap labor. 

Every union man knows how dangerous and 
harmful is the competition of child labor ; it is 
dangerous because it is cheap? and cuts down the 
man’s wages. 

Women’s labor, as long as it is cheap, is just as 
dangerous, and for just the same reason. When 
women organize and vote they will get equal pay 
for equal work and they will no longer compete 
unfairly with men. Then men’s wages will improve, 
and, though fewer women will be employed at the 
higher wages, this will not be a hardship, because 
the increase in the man’s wages will give the family 
the larger income needed, without its being neces- 
sary for so many women to work outside the home, 


Years ago Miss Anthony took just that 
stand in her famous lecture, ‘* Women 
Want Bread, Not the Ballot.’’ And if 
there are men and women today who do 
not see that the disfranchised part of the 
wage-earning class is as a millstone ’round 
the neck of the enfranchised, it is because 
they have failed to read history or are blind 
indeed. 

And if there be those among this class, 
either of the enfranchised or of the vote- 
less, who do not realize that ‘‘ he who would 
be free himself must strike ’’ we can not do 
better than to quote for them from an 1868 
editorial of Mrs. Stanton’s in that same 
paper, the Revolution: 


Whoever reads and thinks on this subject will 
soon see that its magnitude overshadows all 
others. In the solution of this problem we hold 
the talisman by which to unravel the perplexing 
mysteries of our tangled life. We never saw so 
clearly before the intimate relationship between 
money and morals, nor the stern necessity for 
labor to organize itself everywhere into a social 
and political force and sweep all monied and 
landed aristocracies from the face of the earth. 





THE POINT OF VIEW. 


To be looked up to, honored and respected, 

And draw an income from the class subjected; 

To grasp a measure of superior power— 

Through wealth, or law, or what seems mental dower— 
And feel in worth above one’s serving neighbors 

As much as one can profit by their labors; 

To live secure from want, with cultured classes, 

And give employment to the landless masses: 

So to be served and saved makes class and station 

Seem natural and good for all creation. 


To be looked down on—reckoning worth by wages; 
To work and want through life’s dull, hopeless ages; 
Long hours, long years to toil among wealth makers, 
And still remain dependent on its takers; 
To sweat for others who yet do not love us, 
Creating incomes for the ranks above us; 
To live a treadmill life, with narrow pleasures; 
Unthrilled by art, and wanting all its treasures: 
So with the rich to rank in correlation, 
Seems not so fair and fine for all creation. 

—GEoRGE Howarp Gipson, in Zhe People’s Hour. 
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WHERE YANKS MEET ORIENTALS. 


By ERNEST CAWCROFT. 


TRETCHING twelve hundred miles 
from the region of San Francisco 
to the shores of Prince Rupert, and 
spreading from the Pacific to the 
Rockies, the mappresents the largest 

untaken area available to the sons of men. 
This area knows no racial differences in 
institutions and skin, though an imaginary 
line divides the democracies of the United 
States and Canada. It is in this region that 
the common man finds his last chance; it 
is the land of the monogamic homestead, 
high wages, men at work on the soil, 
women toiling in the home, the scene of 
the square deal for every square fellow. 

But through these cities of the Puget 
Sound region, there flit the Chinese and 
the Japs; through the streets of Victoria 
move the white-turbaned fellow-citizens of 
British people from Bombay and Burmah; 
down along the shores of the Kootenay the 
yellow man is picking fruit, and up the 
banks of the Fraser River the lynx-eyed 
orientals are pulling their salmon nets. 
Japanese gentlemen move into the residen- 
tial districts of Seattle and their excellent 
manners make them socially tolerable; but 
Japanese workers from the rice fields move 
into the Seattle factories and the low wages 
which they accept make them a menace to 
the homes and heads of the white men. 
Chinese business men announce on a store 
window in Victoria that they have imported 
a stock of native remedies as a substitute 
for the patented stock which infests Amer- 
ica,and their statement is a source of amuse- 
ment to the passing pedestrian willing to 
recognize the truth; but Chinese river 
boatmen seek the jobs of the longshoremen 
on the docks of Vancouver and there fol- 
lows a riot in behalf of the high wage sys- 
tem. The white man eyed the yellow with 
pleasant curiosity until the latter threat- 
ened his stomach; then he wanted to em- 
ploy the big stick to assure a rapid and 
thorough solution of the oriental as a 
problem. 

Thus in San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Victoria, Vancouver eastward to Revel- 
Stoke, southward to Nelson of the mining 
camps, and northward to Charlotte Islands, 


the Yank is meeting the turban and the 
pigtail, the long lean Hindu and the little 
Jap. A Chinaman trying to walk with 
dignity curtailed by a Yankee shirt inside 
his trousers; a Jap acting as a dray with a 
basket load on each end of a shoulder pole; 
a long lean Hindu seeking to do credit to 
his shoveling job on the Canadian Pacific 
railroad without disarranging his turban— 
these are the daily incidents on the Pacific 
coast which constitute an illustrated noti- 
fication of the fact that the oriental prob- 
lem has arrived and is pressing eastward. 

Man moves along the line of least resist- 
ance to the cheapest bread-basket. The 
goal is the fertile wheat lands of the earth. 

There are some vacant spots in northern 
United States and northwest Canada. To- 
ward these points the white men of Euro- 
pean cities, the expanding farmers of the 
United States, and the saffron-skinned ori- 
entals are tending. Population is like a 
teakettle and in bubbling Japan and boiling 
India the excess of persons is forcing the 
caldron into conflict with the outside world. 
One neighbor does not like the rainwater 
of another’s eaves dripping on his land 
during the spring grass seeding, and after 
the same fashion Canada and the United 
States do not intend to be the victims of 
the overflowing oriental teakettle. 

Thus the yellow skins appear to blight 
the eyes of the white men on the plains 
and prairies of the West. The problem is 
socially, economically, and sentimentally 
the same in the State of Washington as in 
the Province of British Columbia. Senti- 
mentally, the men on both sides of the in- 
ternational line feel that the continent of 
North America is intended to afford the 
largest democratic development to the white 
men of the earth; socially, this continent is 
pledged to the monogamic marriage rela- 
tionship, parental responsibility for edu- 
cated childhood, and oriental moral ideas 
accompanying the influx of population are 
a menace to those fundamental conceptions; 
economically, high wages are necessary as 
a bulwark for the perpetuation of those 
enumerated occidental moral notions and 
the first thing the oriental does is to take 
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the white man’s job at a yellow man’s 
wages. Thus competition may remain as 
the life of trade, but it stimulates the death 
of those economic standards without which 
western civilization must fail. 

But while the white man faces the yel- 
low as they meet on the Pacific slope, and 
from the same sentimental, social, and 
economic viewpoint, the varying statutes 
and treaty relations of the Republic and 
the Dominion serve to force the problem 
forward in a differing light. The United 
States has long persisted in a policy of 
Chinese exclusion, and thus an attempt to 
curtail the Japanese migration hasa basis 
in precedent, were it not for the suave re- 
fusal of the little brown men to concede 
that they are of the yellow stripe. Canada, 
on the other hand, disliking the Chinese 
and Japanese alike, does not want to 
induce a boycott of British goods on the 
Asiatic mainland by shutting out the 
former, nor does the Dominion fail to rec- 
ognize that as a dependency of England 
she is in duty bound to manifest a respect 
for the subjects of an emperor who has a 
treaty of offense and defense with the King 
of Britain. Then there is the turbaned 
Hindu, a fellow-citizen of the Empire, in- 
deed, and claiming the same rights as an 
imperial subject in Vancouver as in his 
native Bombay. Here, then, on the prairies 
of Alberta and the virgin lands of British 
Columbia the peoples of allied nations, but 
of conflicting racial standards, come into 
keen, determined contest. 

The United States has a negro problem, 
but the people involved in it are citizens of 
the nation they involve. They must take 
the solution that the judgment of the ma- 
jority attempts to mete out tothem. But 
on these vacant lands alien races are seek- 
ing for opportunities, claiming the privi- 
leges of aclime whose institutions they 
know not, and in that endeavor they are 
backed by their respective governments. 
Thus the meeting of the white men with 
the yellow involves consequences which 
must eventually produce a sharper conflict 
than the attempted mingling of the blacks 
with the whites of this Republic. 

Racial tendencies will out. Laws may 
delay and treaties may retard, but the 
stronger will triumph. This thought was 
in the mind of the writer when he reached 
the conclusion that an understanding of 
the racial problem is forestalled by the 


over-emphasis placed upon laws which may 
be repealed tomorrow and upon treaties 
which may expire by time limitation. Laws 
and treaties simply give polite effect to the 
concessions which the stronger make to the 
weaker. Thus in touring the Pacific coast 
the writer became convinced that the time 
had arrived to seek a common ground upon 
which to observe the consequences of this 
play of racial forces. 

And in his wanderings upon both sides 
of the line the writer found this common 
ground toward which occidental and ori- 
ental are speeding to begin life anew. Thus 
in Western Canada it is possible to observe 
the oriental coming into conflict with the 
Yank and the Canuck under circumstances 
which are not afforded by the differing laws 
dealing with the same problem on each side 
of the boundary. And why? It is plain 
that the sons of men are reaching out for 
the last vacant spaces of the West; there, 
then, the occidental and oriental are meet- 
ing on a new soil, both confronted with the 
problem of creating their respective institu- 
tions. It is true, indeed, that Canada 
affords the civil order and social equality of 
Anglo Saxondom, but the fact remains that 
British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatche- 
wan are the only remaining provinces 
wherein the sparse settlement permits both 
the white and yellow men to begin building 
from the same bottom round of the ladder. 

And thus the 175,000,000 available acres 
are calling to the races of the earth. Rud- 
yard Kipling thinks that the Last West is 
to be saved, not by treaties and restrictive 
legislation, but by ‘‘pumping in the whites”’ 
from every crowded corner of the earth. 
Certainly he is right in the last analysis, 
because laws without a population to give 
them expression and treaties without men 
willing to fight are futile. But the call of 
the wheat lands of Alberta and Saskatch- 
ewan and of the timber forests of British 
Columbia was heard in the European cities 
and upon Yankee farms. Ten years ago 
the first echoes of the response were heard, 
and since that time there has been a con- 
stant migration of white men towards the 
thirty-bushel acres of the Canadian West. 

The Yankee farmer with a good farm 
wanted one for each of his sons; he did not 
want to follow the New England method 
of dividing, but rather the multiplication 
system of the Westerners. The vacant spaces 
of Iowa had been exhausted and propor- 
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tionately in demand at higher prices for 
every acre; thus the Iowa man sold his farm, 
removed to the Canadian West, and secured 
three homesteads with machinery with the 
sale money of the Iowa place. Then the 
ambitious denizens of European cities 
reached the conclusion that primitive life 
is more agreeable in Western Canada than 
the panic life of the industrial centers. Thus 
they joined in the movement which means 
the mixing of the races on the plains and 
prairies of the West. The virgin soil 
affords these settlers immediate fruitage, 
and after the barns and elevators there comes 
a demand for capitol buildings, city halls, 
schools, churches, and the libraries of civil- 
ization. Every man wants to hold a man’s 
job in Western Canada. The holding of 
that job includes the being of a husband to 
some Scotch lassie or Scandinavian girl, 
and thus the shortage of men for menial 
services and of women for work in homes 
other than their own was concurrent with 
the appearance of the oriental racial 
problem. 

The Canadian West had to have help; 
the overcrowded natives of Japan, China 
and India needed a footstool on God’s 
green earth. Canada’s necessity and the 
oriental need contained the making of the 
racial problem. 

The occidental told the oriental of the 
fabled riches of the Last West and the latter 
came to burden, not to bless the former. 
Eighteen months ago the writer stood on 
the Vancouver dock as the Empress of 
India brought 900 orientals into port. 
The West needed these people, needed 
some people, to be nearer correct, as gar- 
deners, servants and coachmen. ‘They 
were wanted in the lumber camps of British 
Columbia, in the railroad huts of the Cana- 
dian Northern and amidst the fruit settle- 
ments of the river bottoms. Thus their 
welcome was one of necessity. 

Fifteen months after observing the ar- 
rival of this shipload of orientals, the 
writer wended his way over the same route 
of racial migration. Time had added to 
the 700,000 Yankees in the provinces of the 
West; and the chatter of continental tongues 
showed no signs of diminution on the streets 
of Winnipeg and Edmonton. But in the 
interval the oriental had moved eastward 
to meet the west-bound Yankees. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad is the 
racial trek. The Japanese declined to re- 
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main in their menial positions, and along 
this steel highway they wandered seeking 
the material achievements of peace. The 
line of the Canadian Pacific reveals Japs 
working on the tracks holding positions in 
the repair shops, and as Calgary has a 
Japanese business man on the main street 
so Regina has a little brown café. Alto- 
gether the most efficient, cleanly and suave 
of orientals, the effort of the Japs to triumph 
without offense is remarkable. The Jap 
does not possess the Chinese notion of re- 
turning to his native land, because even 
with a competence he realizes that the soil 
of the empire is overcrowded; this leads 
him to seek title to the soil, and as the 
business Jap wants to own his own building 
in Vancouver and Victoria his compatriots 
are equally desirous of securing Alberta 
lands upon which to employ Japanese work- 
ers in raising sugar beets. Actuated by a 
common diplomatic motive, the Japanese 
seek residences in the better portion of their 
adopted cities, and they are given to little 
acts of agreeable patriotic devotion, as evi- 
denced by the Japanse fireworks display to 
welcome the fleet when it steamed into the 
waters of Puget Sound. 

The Chinaman keeps his place with all 
the stolidity of an ancient Aztec following 
the footsteps of his father. He is still 
washing in Seattle, Vancouver and 
Victoria. The West needs him; washing 
is not in the high wage line of the native 
population; and were his habits other than 
oriential the door would not be shut 
entirely to the Chinese. The worst com- 
plaint about the Chinaman came from a 
negro barber at Revelstoke who had 
deserted the Methodist Church because a 
Chink has been allowed to enter the choir. 

But the ostracized Hindu has not been 
given a place by the whites, nor has he 
made a place for himself, as in the case of 
the Japs. He is sullen, superfluous. He is 
of tropical temperament and training and 
manifestly unfitted for the competitive life 
of western nations. A burden to himself, 
he is an eyesore to the native population. 
The docks at Vancouver and the shore line 
at Victoria, the railroad station at Calgary 
and the river front at Nelson and West- 
minster reveal the Hindu without prop- 
erty, position or possibilities. He huddles 
in the merest shack, not knowing how 
to work for warmth. The best thing for 
the Hindu is for the white man to pay his 
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fare home. But there are complications, 
and not the least of these is the fact that a 
Hindu, unlike the Japs and the Chinks, is 
a citizen of the Empire, a fellow-subject of 
the same King. 

Capital thought it had the upper hand 
when it welcomed the oriental with his low 
wage standards to intimidate by his pres- 
ence the position of white organized labor. 
Perhaps the business establishments of the 
cities and the farm owners in need of effi- 
cient help sympathized with the railroad 
magnates. The leaders of organized labor 
made the mistake of rioting against the 
oriental, and in defense of their western 
wage standards they should have adopted 
the more peaceably effective method of in- 
ducing large numbers of orientals to seek 
admittance to the public schools. Anyway, 
the oriental attended to the factor, and as 
the prosperous Japanese business men 
sought to locate their post-office addresses 
in the best residential districts, so the 
humbler orientals presented themselves to 
learn the language whose letters run from 
left to right across the copy book. Then 
when the oriental secured admittance to 
the same class at school as the daughters of 
the business man the latter changed front. 
This shows the futility of class divisions in 
American life; it demonstrates the unity 
of interest which must prevail among white 
men everywhere in meeting the oriental. 

The presence of the Japs in the United 
States and Canada, coupled with the exist- 
ence of alliance between the Mikado and 
the King, adds interest to the mutual as- 
pects of the problem. The alliance must be 
considered in the arrangements which 
Canada makes for restricting Japanese mi- 
gration. But the existence of that treaty 
with the mother country is counterbalanced 
by the presence of 800,000 Yankees in 
Western Canada. This meeting of the races 
on the other side of the border is the surest 
possible guarantee that in Canada, asin the 
United States, there will be a concert of 
action as there is a unity of opinion. The 
rapid movement of Americans to the Cana- 
dian West, and the assured continuance of 
that migration, because of the opportuni- 
ties offered by the soil, foretells the predomi- 
nance of Americans in that region west of 
the Rockies. Who can doubt, then, but that 
the weight and opinion of these thriving 
settlers will be a decisive factor in assuring 
similar action on both sides of the line in 


connection with the problems of racial 
conflict? 

There emerges from this racial conflict 
the undeniable fact of Canadian national- 
ity. Yankee immigration has stimulated 
the national consciousness. The Dominion 
is brooding over the spirit of nationalism. 
While obligated to tne mother country, 
and conceding for the time being to the 
statesmen of Downing street the right to 
make treaties upon behalf of the constituent 
parts of the Empire, this effort to maintain 
Canada as a white man’s country has im- 
pressed upon Canadians their need for 
making international agreements in their 
own right. 

This conception of Canada asa nation 
was impressed upon the world when 
Rodolphe Lemineux journeyed to Japan and 
Mackenzie King went to London to work 
out a peaceable solution of the problem pre- 
sented by the Jap, the Chink and the Hindu. 
Hitherto problems of this kind have in- 
duced long and verbose correspondence in 
which only English statesmen find time to 
indulge. But Lemineux and King are of 
the blood of the western world and they 
followed the Taft-like method of seeking 
to settle the problem on the spot. And 
for the time being a satisfactory method 
of maintaining the status quo has been 
found for that portion of the oriental prob- 
lem at least which has not arrived in the 
Dominion in anyevent: Japan isto restrict 
the coming of laborers under a promise 
similar to that made to the Government of 
the United States; the Chinese are to be 
subjected to a head tax which will rise be- 
yond the means of the washing machine as 
the tendency to invade the Dominion in- 
creases; the Government of India is to 
give force to the,act prohibiting natives 
going to other than the strait settlements, 
except when those countries are willing to 
receive them, and only then when a job is as- 
sured before the sailing of the ship. This 
affords a temporary solution of the problem, 
except in so far as itis necessary to provide 
for those orientals already on the soil. 
Hindus becoming public charges will be 
deported by the steamship companies bring- 
ing them to the Dominion; the restricted 
Chinese will solve their own problem by 
enforced celibacy; while the Japanese prob- 
lem will be held in abeyance just as long as 
the Government of the Mikado continues 
to sit upon the cover of the teakettle keep- 
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ing the teeming population at home, or 
diverting it to the thousand-mile prairie 
in Manchuria. 

But of the determination of Western 
Canadians—a coming nation including the 
Yanks and Europeans meeting on the free 
soil to reunite the ties of race severed 
when the Colonies gave vigor to the 
Declaration of Independence—to resist the 
oriental influx, there can be no question. 
If the tide can not be stemmed by Japan 
and China keeping their promises to restrict, 
it will be blocked on this side of the Pacific. 
Thus we find the Winnipeg 7Ze/egram re- 
marking, not without a political tinge we 
must admit, that ‘‘if Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
wishes the Pacific littoral of this country 
to be possessed and controlled by Japanese, 
Chinese and Hindus, let him say so. But 
let him remember this, that there are 


Canadians enough upon this territory who 
will protect their heritage at the ultimate 
cost of blood and life. If he dares the West, 
the West will accept his challenge.’’ And 
while the Victoria Colonist, viewing the 
problem on the spot, continues the propa- 
ganda against the influx, we find Premier 
McBride declaring in a recent interview 
that ‘‘the time is at hand for a joint con- 
ference of the representatives from all parts 
of the Empire to unite upon a uniform policy 
of dealing with the Asiatics.’’ These ex- 
pressions are typical of the discussions in 
the clubs and press of the Pacific provinces. 

And thus the Yankees are meeting the 
orientals on the soil of Western Canada to 
join in determining whether the joss house 
shall flank the hotel, and whether the 
temple of Shinto shall adjoin the Church 
of Christ. 





| ABOR’S PLACE IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 


By W. RINEs, 
Ex-Mayor of Battersea and late President of London Tailors. 


HE labor movement of today in 
England had its origin in what 
was known as the ‘‘New Union- 
ism,’’ which came into such promi- 
nence away back in 1889. The old 

leaders of trade unionism professed to keep 
themselves and the movement free from 
party politics, but in sympathy and prac- 
tice they were mostly attached to the 
Liberal or Radical parties. And while they 
constantly appealed to Parliament for legis- 
lation they did all they could to keep the 
rank and file from going into the game of 
politics for themselves. But the seeds of 
the new movement sown by such men as 
Burns, Hardie, Tom Mann, Barnes, Tillet, 
and others who now hold prominent place 
in the confidence of the workers have 
ripened into a movement which is political 
as well as social, or rather social as to its 
end and political as to its means. The aim 
and object of the movement is to probe the 
social evils which affect the poorer classes 
to their source. The faddy and sidetrack- 
ing issues raised by the erstwhile dominant 
political parties have had their day. 

The politics of the British workman who 
comes under the influence of his trade organ- 
ization, however remotely, is economic, 


domestic, industrial. It was born, and is 
carried forward, not in the voiceless depths 
of despair, but springs from labor’s gather- 
ing hopes of a brighter and happier future, 
and its firm determination to have a hand 
in bringing it about. 

In the light of what has taken place re- 
cently—where so many prominent labor 
representatives have been swept aside in 
the rough and tumbleof a general election— 
I may be asked what prospect there is of 
realizing such a state of things as I have 
hinted at above? The prospect is this: It 
took 420 years of aggressive and persever- 
ing struggle before the ancient burgesses 
succeeded in curbing royalty by making 
its action dependent upon an annual bud- 
get; 144 years more elapsed before the in- 
dustrial middle class (bourgeoisie) gained 
admission into the legislature in 1832, and, 
although they were numerically in the 
minority, they have determined the direc- 
tion of legislation ever since. 

Five hundred and sixty-seven years 
elapsed between the first recognition and 
the final triumph of our middle classes; 
but not much more than a generation has 
passed away since the working classes first 
advanced independent claims of their own, 
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and already the whole body politic is thrown 
into confusion and paralyzed in consequence 
of their success. 

The middle classes—factory lords, mer- 
chants, bankers, stock exchange manipu- 
lators, lawyers, company promoters, and 
professional politicians—have used their 
political power to make their interests the 
paramount interest of the State. The work- 
ing class can do no less. The middle class 
required more than 500 years to gain its 
point; labor will gain its point in less 
than fifty. 

The middle-class doctrinaire and philan- 
thropist who through kindly though mis- 
taken motives have tried to make the lot 
of the laboring poor comfortable, on the 
presumption that they would leave the 
direction of affairs to what they were 
pleased to call ‘‘their betters,’’ have had a 
rude awakening within the past few years. 
They have been assailed with such ques- 
tions as: What is to be done with the 
thousands of adults whose laboring power 
is superseded by machinery,:or who are 
replaced by children? What are you doing 
to protect the position of labor in times of 
trade dispute? What action have you taken 
to curb the waywardness of your associates 
in Parliament and on the bench, who have 
been engaged in a conspiracy to substitute 
judge-made law for statute law wherever 
the latter would give labor a semblance of 
freedom of action in political matters? The 
answers to these questions were halting and 
unsatisfactory, and labor took the field 
against the doctrinaire and professional 
politician with marked success. 

The political tidal wave which swept 
over England in 1906 carried forty-five 
labor men on its crest and left them in the 
seats of the ‘“‘mighty’’ in the House of 
Commons, when it had done its work of 
washing away so many of the reactionaries. 
The reflow of that wave in 1910, while it 
has swept away many of those who were 
able to save themselves by clinging to 
liberal benches four years ago, leaves labor 
practically the same as before. True, 
some good men lost their grip and were 
washed away, but others have been pulled 
up to man the yards vacated. These things 
are inevitable. 

The salient fact, however, is this, that 
many of those who took active part in 
forming and bringing to the front the great 
proletariat revival in 1889 form part of 





that band of forty who constitute the labor 
party in the present House of Commons, 
with Mr. George Barnes, of the engineers, 
as chairman. Moreover, their immediate 
legislative program comprises the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Trades Union Law Amendment Bill. 

2. Unemployed Workmen’s Bill. 

3. Education Administrative Provisions Bil] 
(dealing with the feeding of school children). 

4. Forty-eight hour week for all workmen. 

5. Nationalization of railways. 

6. Eviction of workmen during trade disputes. 

7. Compulsory Weighing and Measurements 
Bill in connection with steel, lime, and cement 
work. 


Next to the Taff Vale decision, that 
recently given by the judges in the case of 
‘Osborne vs. the Amalgamated Railway 
Servants,’’ which debars the unions from 
paying toward political action, is the most 
momentous issue trades unionism has had 
to face. It is to deal with that decision 
that first place is given to ‘“Trade Union 
Law Amendment Bill.’’ 

Those leaders of the labor party in Par- 
liament and the rank and file throughout 
the country have a tremendous task before 
them—a task which will require tact as 
well as courage. The representative men 
of labor, those who advocate the cause on 
the platform and in the press, while exer- 
cising an unrelenting criticism on the exist- 
ing state of things, and upon current 
events, perseveringly carrying on polemics 
against avowed obstructives and opponents, 
must vigilantly analyze and scrutinize the 
tenets and opinions of those who may come 
along in the future with the reputation of 
being men with new ideas. 

Nothing could be mbdre fatal to the 
labor cause in England or elsewhere than 
an overbearing, uncompromising attitude 
of the nature which some few of the older 
section of English labor representatives have 
adopted. The loss of a labor seat at Burnley 
is distinctly due to such an attitude, and, 
unfortunately, indications are not lacking 
which go to show a similar frame of mind 
in certain quarters connected with the new 
movement. 

If labor is to play the game of politics 
successfully, the spokesmen of the working 
classes in the twentieth century must per- 
form the same part in the emancipation of 
the laborer, the artisan, and factory worker 
as was performed by the orators and writers 
of the seventeenth and the eighteenth and 
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the early part of the nineteenth century 
for the emancipation of the middle classes. 

The watchful eye of organized labor sees 
at last the ‘'shadows’’ which coming 
events cast before them. Its listening ear 
through all the hurly-burly of a strenuous 
industrial existence hears, though as yet— 

With an inward strife 
A movement toiling through the gloom, 
The spirit of the years to come, 
Yearning to mix itself with life. 

Labor in England is passing through 
strange and eventful times. Not that any 
age since the birth of industrialism has 
been without its events, fraught with more 
or less of interest to its own generation, 
but with the ceaseless growth of human- 
ity, with the spread of its children all over 
the globe, struggling, scheming, fighting 
for a living, the character of these occur- 
rences has gradually become more intensely 
human. Besides, the numerous unsolved 
problems which every age has left behind 
have formed an accumulating task for later 
generations. As civilization advances, cre- 
ating new interests and passions, making 
fresh openings for thought, and extending 
the domain of knowledge, all political and 
social questions become more complex and 
subtle, involving greater issues, extending 


over a wider area, and demanding for their 
solution greater powers—moral, intellectual, 
and material. 

Looking back over the history of labor 
in past ages one is sometimes tempted to 
believe that through the ages one increas- 
ing purpose runs; that events which, to 
the superficial observer, appear to lie far 
apart by intervals of time and space are 
yet linked one to another by this one pur 
pose, and that all are gradually but surely 
converging to its fulfillment. 

Viewing the situation in that light, one 
is warranted in characterizing the present 
period as more important—politically and 
socially so far as labor is concerned—than 
any of the past. 

Industrial democracy claims liberty and 
power for itself in the ordering of indus- 
trial and social life, it is true, but it will 
effect that within the limits of social organ- 
ization and the maintenance of strict dis- 
cipline. The laboring classes can not ex- 
pect to be surrounded with the halo of 
prosperity and contentment, nor to enjoy 
health and comfort unless the local and 
national government be so regulated as to 
promote the general good. Hence its en- 
deavor to burst asunder the shackles of the 
political slave. 





POVERTY THE WORST OF CRIMES. 





“Crimes and Criminals.” 


By W. C. 


RIME is the inevitable consequence 
of prevailing conditions. The fren- 
zied attempt to stamp out such 
consequence by violence is to make 
a bad and dangerous situation in- 

finitely worse, both for the ‘ndividual and 
society. Always and everywhere the work- 
ers suffer most from this indefensible phil- 
osophy. The poor and those in search of 
employment are the inevitable victims of 
the generally prevalent practice of the ‘‘fee 
system,’’ under which justices of the peace 
and constables receive no regular salaries, 
but find their remuneration in arrest fees, 
mileage charges, and other perquisites. 
These are the principal deductions to be 
made by the reader of ‘‘Crime and Crim- 
inals,’’ published by the Prison Reform 


OWEN. 


League, of 433 S. Main street, Los Angeles, 
Cal., a book which is probably the most 
ruthless condemnation of our penological 
system that has yet found its way into 
print. It deals with a question of vital 
interest to every wage-worker. 

‘‘Deterrence by the Police,’’ one of the 
chapters of the book, treats of illegal ar- 
rests, the administration of the ‘‘third 
degree,’’ the suppression of free speech, 
and other arbitrary abuses of power. 
No pains have been spared to show, 
by an accumulation of facts and cita- 
tions from authors of unquestionable 
veracity, that the workers are here the in- 
variable victims. 

All recognize that the hounding of in- 
nocent men to jail constitutes a serious 
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menace to the safety of the public. It 
poisons the springs of justice at the very 
source and transforms the reign of law into 
one of terror. No more serious problem 
therefore confronts the masses, for the poor 
and helpless are infallibly the victims wher- 
ever official greed dominates and public 
trust is prostituted to private gain. 

The chapters of the book likely to secure 
the widest notice are probably those dealing 
with prison life, for here a fearful tale is 
told. Whether we follow the account of his 
own experiences in San Quentin, furnished 
by Col. Griffith, secretary and treasurer of 
the league, or investigate conditions in the 
jails of such allegedly progressive States as 
Ohio and Illinois, or go with the authors 
to the Southern convict canips, the story is 
one that few will read without emotion and 
shame. Capital punishment is singled out 
at the start for central attack, being ex- 
hibited as the most pronounced type of 
vindictiveness, the parent of lynching and 
the justification by the State of violence 
committed by itself. The authors accuse 
it of maintaining that tigerish spirit which 
is the deadly enemy of progress, and de- 
clare that it inculcates the fatal doctrine 
that social evils are to be remedied by force 
rather than by the application of intelli- 
gence. Throughout that portion of the 
book which deals with the deterrent phil- 
osophy an immense amount of evidence is 
produced from governmental reports, offi- 
cial investigations, and writers of unques- 
tionable reliability. 

The new school of criminology insists 
on penetrating to the causes of crime and 
demands that we seek its abolition by re- 
moval of the causes. Protection of society 
and reformation of the individual offender 


are the only justification of confinement or 
other punishment. The victories achieved 
by the modern school of criminology along 
the lines of parole, probation, the indeter- 
minate sentence and juvenile courts, are set 
out tersely but most clearly by the authors. 

The Prison Reform League which has 
issued the book, an organization supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions and less 
than a year old, publishes weekly syndicate 
letters that have enjoyed a large circulation, 
corresponds with well known writers, and 
endeavors by all means to awaken the pub- 
lic conscience to conditions it regards as 
unspeakingly revolting. It declares that its 
main object in publishing this book is to 
educate educators, so that those who in- 
fluence the public with tongue or pen may 
have facts at their disposal that will render 
their work along this special line the more 
effective. 

Profits from the book will be put into a 
fund to obtain the release of prisoners 
who are now confined in the penitentiaries 
of California for the sole reason that they 
are unable to raise the considerable sum of 
money demanded by the State as a prelimi- 
nary to receiving the parole to which they 
are otherwise entitled. That such men are 
merely ‘‘prisoners of poverty’’ is admitted, 
and this in itself constitutes a crushing in- 
dictment of existing penological arrange- 
ments. 

‘‘Crime and Criminals’’ is cloth bound, 
illustrated, well indexed, and sells for $1, 
the publishers paying postage. To labor 
organizations, among which the league 
seeks to push its agitation, the price is 
reduced to 75 cents. The book contains 
320 pages, every one of which is full of 
meat. 


The Women Workers of Pittsburg. 


By A WOMAN WAGE-WORKER,. 


Women workers in Pittsburg fall into 
great groups of occupations—food produc- 
tion, needle industries, stogy making, lamp 
and glass making, and the metal trades. 
Little by little, as industries passed out 
from the home, the women followed them. 
Others have gone farther into industries 
which had left the home so long that the 
line of descent seemed broken, if it ever ex- 
isted. They have gone into cork and soap 


and paint factories. They have learned to 
grind and melt and paint the edges of glass- 
ware, to bore and rivet metal, to sort the 
corn for brooms, to put the threads on 
screws and bolts on nuts, to wind coils for 
electric motors, and to tear apart the sheets 
of tin still faint red from the furnace heat. 

A study of 22,000 werking women in 
400 factories—the first general survey 
of the women-employing trades ever 
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conducted in an American city—has been 
made public. This elaborate investigation 
of the working women of the steel district 
resulted from the ‘‘Pittsburg Survey’’ of a 
yearago ElizabethB. Butler, while making 
the inquiry, lived in what is known as the 
‘hill district’’ of Pittsburg, but her inves- 
tigations carried her everywhere from the 
candy factories of ‘‘the Point’’ to the glass 
factories and metal works in the outskirts 
and to the homes of miners’ wives who do 
out-work for the garment manufacturers. 
Miss Butler presents a general view of the 
possibilities which work at wages opens up 
to this generation of working girls in Pitts- 
burg. 

These women range in years from 14 to 
50. Ten percent of them (2,300) live away 
from their homes. Less than two per cent 
are in touch with social! agencies for recrea- 
tion—such agencies as Jane Addams has 
proclaimed indispensable. English-speak- 
ing girls hold the positions for which a few 
months’ training and some intelligence are 


needed. Italian girls, hindered by tradi- 


tion, scarcely figure, though in a limited 
circle of industries immigrant Jewesses hold 
positions beside girls of native birth. Infe- 


rior and unpleasant work is yielded to 
Slavic immigrants, and these newcomers, 
sometimes by sheer physical strength and 
sometimes by personal indifference and a 
low standard, compete on a basis of lower 
wages for men’s work which otherwise 
would never have been given girls to do. 
The place of the Slav is that of the woman 
who is fighting her way. 

Many of these women, the report states, 
are put to work at wages below the cost of 
subsistence, for hours longer than the 
measure of their strength, at ill-constructed 
machines which can not but injure their 
health, at processes which must handicap 
the development of both body and mind. 
Something over three-fifths earn less than 
$7 a week; one-fifth earn $7 to $8, and the 
remaining fifth $8 or over. From mid- 
August to the first of December in the 
stogy trade women work from two to three 
evenings a week; laundries customarily 
work Friday nights until 10, 11, and 12 
o'clock in order to return goods to custom- 
ers Saturday, and overtime in all depart- 
ments before every holiday. Cases of iron- 
ers are cited who worked until 1.30 and 
3 a.m. The Christmas trade involves night 
work in the paper-box factories for three 


months, and in the confectionery trades 
from October 15 to December 15, and the 
women are known to work 75 to 80 hours 
a week, which is in excess of the Pennsy]- 
vania legal limit. 

Insanitary workroomsare numerous. In 
the rapid development of the factory trades 
in America, manufacturers have only begun 
to devise plants with reference to the health 
of the workers as well as to output. In 
but two of the twenty-eight commercial 
laundries in Pittsburg is the washroom on 
the upper floor. In twenty-six, rising 
steam and excessive heat not only cause 
discomfort in the other departments, but 
tend to induce diseases of the respiratory 
organs. Tobacco dried in racks in many 
of the stogy sweatshops makes the air 
heavy with nicotine, fills the room with fine 
dust and increases the danger, always pre- 
sent in the tobacco trades, from tuberculo- 
sis. In the core rooms of foundries and 
machine shops, the custom of placing an- 
nealing ovens in the rooms where the cores 
are made causes excessive heat in the work- 
room and fills the air with black dust. 

The progressive manufacturer who rear- 
ranges his old building or builds his new 
one to safeguard against trade dangers, sets 
a standard for his own industry and like 
industries which should be incorporated in 
the laws of the State. The manufacturer 
who keeps a health record of his employes 
and tries to eradicate the causes of disease 
it may indicate is a signal contributor to 
industrial science. 

Miss Butler’s report brings together for 
the first time the experience of employers 
in many Pittsburg industries. It supplies a 
record of labor adjustments and technique 
in factory work such as neither mechanical 
nor business training affords the individual 
manager. It is a long step in advance in 
supplying the need for an interchange of 
such working knowledge. For, if a con- 
ference should now be called of those who 
have dealing with working girls in Pitts- 
burg, there are in the city pickle canners, 
crackermakers, electrical manufacturers, 
laundry owners, department store man- 
agers, a good company of them, who could 
contribute methods and experience in pro- 
viding a standard which physicians, edu- 
cators, and social economists no Jess than 
the general public could set their seal upon; 
as today they can not in conscience nor in 
thrift. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FRATERNITY OF LABOR. 


By HANS FEHLINGER. 


Monicu, March ro, roro. 

EIN Germany note with pleasure 

and satisfaction the progress of 

the international fraternity of 

labor. in that direction re- 

markable achievements have 

been made during recent years. At the 
close of 1909 there existed 28 international 
federations of trade unions, uniting the 
organized of the same trades in different 
countries; 25 of them had their headquarters 
in Germany, two had headquarters at Man- 
chester, England, and one international 
federation had headquarters at Antwerp, 
Belgium. These facts clearly indicate that 
Germany has become the leading country 
in Europe in mattersof trade unionism. A 
few only of the international federations 
have also their American brother unions 
affiliated with them, and likewise the major- 
ity of British trades unions do not belong 
to the international bodies. It is easy to 


give the explanation for this state of affairs. 


In America trade unions stand for non- 
partisan political action; in Great Britain 
the unions as such take part in political 
movements and constitute an Independent 
Labor Party. On the Continent of Europe 
matters are different. Quite generally the 
unions are used as party political machines. 
Here you have Anarchist trade unions in 
Spain, France and Holland; Social Demo- 
cratic trade unions in Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, etc.; Catholic trade unions 
in the same countries; Liberal trade unions 
in Germany; Slavonic nationalist trade 
unions in Austria, etc.; in a word, here 
you have many internal divisions, narrow- 
ing the usefulness of the unions. At the 
international conferences the representa- 
tives of Continental unions, as a rule, 
move resolutions—and have them adopted— 
declaring the international trade union fed- 
eration engaged to their political party. 
It is this fact—party politics—which causes 
the British and Americans to hold aloof. 
But in the same measure as the unions 
gain practical public influence they tend 
to gradually free themselves from party 
politics. The unions affiliated with the 
General Committee of Trade Unions of 
Germany have already declared for polit- 
ical neutrality. Since that time the unions 


have lost nothing. On the contrary, they 
have increased their power, and their So- 
cialist leaders have remained just as good 
Socialists as they were before. That the 
great majority of Continental trade union 
leaders belong to the Social Democratic 
party is a matter of course, because the 
Socialists are the only party stoutly op- 
posing the reactionary policies of the feud- 
alists and standing for equal rights of ali 
classes of the population. 

The writer was exceedingly glad when 
news of the affiliation of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor with the International 
Trade Union Secretariat at Berlin reached 
him. Some labor men in eastern European 
countries may, perhaps, have felt other- 
wise, as they have a presentiment of soon 
losing their control of the International 
Conferences. I am entirely in favor of the 
American plan to transform the Interna- 
tional Conference into an /u/ernational Fed- 
eration of Labor, by which I mean a repre- 
sentative body constituted of duly elected 
delegates, their number being in accord- 
ance with the number of organized work- 
people in the respective countries. Then it 
will be more useful, better fitted for prac- 
tical work, and in a better position to ex- 
press the true sentiments of organized labor 
all the world over. 

By a close international consolidation of 
the trade union movement we can accom- 
plish many things aiming at the betterment 
of the conditions of labor and the uplifting 
of humanity generally. But it is not con- 
tended that trade unions are, at present, 
capable of solving all the great indus- 
trial questions which agitate the public 
mind. 

The year 1909 was a period of gradual 
economic improvement; it brought a revival 
of industries and the amount of unemploy- 
ment decreased considerably. But there is 
still an over-supply of labor. All trade 
unions reporting to the imperial statistical 
office returned 2.6 per cent of their mem- 
bers as out of work on January 1, 1910, 
compared with 4.4 per cent at the close of 
the year 1908. It was the result of the 
economic depression that older grievances 
were again voiced louder than during the 
preceding boom. 
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The period of adversity caused also a fall 
in the membership of trade unions, which 
began in the third quarter of 1907 and 
continued until the second quarter of 1909. 
The number of members of the unions 
affiliated with the General Committee of 
Trade Unions at Berlin increased continu- 
ously until the middle of 1907, when it 
stood at 1,882,665. As times grew harder, 
the weak deserted. There remained 1,873,- 
146 members in December, 1907; 1,840,237 
members in June, 1908, and 1,797,963 
members in December, 1908. Complete fig- 
ures for 1909 are not yet available. Reports 
from 30 national unions show that 22 of 
them increased their membership by 53,575, 
while 8 sustained losses amounting to 
7,375 members. There is no doubt that the 
numerical strength of the unions is as great 
as it was before the depression, or greater, 
and they xever lost a bit of their fighting 
power. During 1908, the year of the severest 
depression, the trade unions obtained for 
59,324 workpeople reductions of the hours 
of labor; for 236,641 workpeople increases 
of wages, and 175,687 workpeople were 
otherwise benefited. In 1909 the trade 
union movements were still more successful. 

The last report of the General Com- 
mittee of Trade Unions of Germany shows 
that the year 1908 was a successful one 
again—in spite of a slight decrease in 
membership. The total number of unions 
affiliated with the committee at the end of 
1908 was 60 as against 61 in 1907 and 66 
in 1906. During recent years there has 
been a noticeable tendency for smaller 
unions to be absorbed by larger ones in the 
same or related industries. 

The income of all the affiliated unions, 
which had grown to 41,602,939 marks in 
1906, rose to 51,396,784 marks in 1907, and 
fell again to 48,544,396 marks in 1908. 
The payments for dispute benefit required 
in 1908 a considerably smaller sum than in 
1906 and 1907; those for unemployed ben- 
efits have been higher than in any previous 
year. 

Of the total amount expended in 1908 
the payments for strike, lockout and vic- 
timization benefit required 6,586,427 marks; 
benevolent benefits 19,678,002 marks; or- 
ganizing 2,480,059 marks; trade journals 
2,071,297 marks; libraries 152,781 marks; 
educational classes 85,743 marks; conven- 
tions and conferences 433,403 marks; con- 
tributions to the General Committee 279,613 
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marks; contributions to international fed- 
erations 40, 322 marks; contribution to trade 
councils and workmen's secretariats 662,613 
marks, etc. 

The distribution of the total expenditure 
during 1906, 1907 and 1908 is shown by the 
figures below: 





] 
| 
Amount of | 
|Expenditure| 
(Marks.) | 

| 


Poresntage of 
Total Annual 
j Expenditures, 


In the year 1906: 
Traveling benefit 
Unemployed benefit 
Sick benefit 
Infirmity benefit 
Other benevolent benefits 
Strike and lockout benefit, vic- | 

timization benefit, etc 
Working and miscéllaneous ex- 
| 13,851,731 


758,222 | 
2,653,296 | 

| 3,281,741 | 
351,181 | 
1,181,282 


40.3 
37.5 





| 36,963,413 | 100.0 


In the year 1907: 
Traveling benefit 
Unemployed benefit 
Sick benefit 
Infirmity benefit 
Other benevolent benefits 
Strike and lockout benefit, vic- 
timization benefit 
Working and miscellaneous ex- 
15,919,421 


869,148 
6,527,577 
3,482,822 

384,562 
1,385,808 


14,553,181 





43,122,519 


In the year 1908: 
Traveling benefit 
Unemployed benefit 
Sick benefit 
Infirmity benefit 
Other benevolent benefits......... 
Strike benefit, etc 
Working and miscellaneous ex- 


1,184,353 

8, 134,388 

8,473,853 
419,781 

1,465,627 . 

6,586,427 15. 


15,793,087 37.6 





42,057,516 100.0 

The proportionate amount expended on 
each benefit, and on working and miscella- 
neous expenses, varies considerably among 
the different unions. 

At the close of 1908 the cash balance of 
all sixty trade unions affiliated with the 
General Committee amounted to 40,839,791 
marks, an increase of 7,597,246 marks over 
1907. The unions which provide the largest 
benefits have, as a rule, increased their 
balances in a greater ratio than those which 
have the fewest and the least benefits. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST LEGALIZING THE 
INJUNCTION ABUSE. 


ONGRESSMAN MOON, of Ten- 
nessee, introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1910, the euphonious 
title of which is ‘‘An Act to Regulate the 
Granting of Restraining Orders and Injunc- 
tions.’’ It might better have been entitled 
‘‘An Act to Create Statutory Authority for 
the Issuance of Restraining Orders and In- 
junctions; to Perpetuate their Abuse and 
to Deny to Labor Equality Before the Law.’’ 
Upon its introduction it was announced 
that the Administration would stand spon- 
sor for the bill and would urge its passage. 
Silence on our part would have been con- 
strued into consent to the enactment of this 
pro-injunction bill. Therefore the follow- 
ing protest: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2, rgro. 
Hon. REUBEN O. Moon, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Srr: The bill you introduced in 
the House of Representatives, H. R. 21334, 
entitled ‘‘An Act to Regulate the Granting 
of Restraining Orders and Injunctions,’’ 
seems to be entirely superfluous, unless it 
is fathered with the intention to issue to 
the judiciary a title in fee simple to a terri- 
tory of jurisdiction which thus far has 
remained unrecognized by statute law. A 
most careful reading of your bill does not 
disclose any section or any idea that will 
materially alter existing conditions. The 
injunctions issued by many of our courts 
would be changed in little or no particular. 
The famous (or otherwise) injunction is- 
sued by Justice Gould in the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company case was issued after 
following the lines laid down by your bill. 
There was a citation to show cause why a 
temporary injunction should not issue. 
Hearings were had. The company proved 
(to the satisfaction of the court) that its 
business was being interfered with, the in- 
come from its investments diminished, and 
upon the proposition, contested by us, that 


the right ‘‘to carry on business’’ is a prop- 
erty right, the injunction was issued. It 
was so broad in its scope that if its terms 
had literally been obeyed, it would have 
been impossible even for our attorneys to 
enter an appeal. 

There is nothing in your bill which limits 
the jurisdiction of the court. It is true 
your bill provides that ‘‘a restraining 
order’ shall not be valid for more than 
seven days unless hearings are had, and 
that an irreparable injury shall be set 
forth. So far as I can see, these are the 
only distinctions from the present practice, 
or at least in some of the courts. The peti- 
tions upon which injunctions have been 
sought all alleged irreparable injury and 
were so held to exist by the courts issuing 
the order. 

Some conscientious judges have refused 
to issue injunctions in similar cases, whether 
because they doubted the jurisdiction or 
the justice of the claims of the complain- 
ants I know not; but if your bill be 
enacted into law even those judges will 
have no discretion. Jurisdiction being con- 
ferred, courts will practically be instructed 
to furnish a remedy, the statutory author- 
ity of which is now in serious dispute.’ 

Quite apart from the interest which labor 
has in this question, the question of the 
equality before the law of the workers 
with all other citizens of our country, we 
protest against this bill because we protest 
against the use of the equity power to 
regulate the personal relations of our peo- 
ple. We believe, and we insist on being 
right in believing, that the relation between 
the employer and employe, between possi- 
ble seller and buyer, can not be property 
relations. 

There can be no property rights either in 
the labor power of the employe or pros- 
pective employe, or in the patronage or 
possible patronage of the public or any in- 
dividual member thereof. The Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States stands as a bar in either case. 
Within its proper field equity power is 
necessary aud beneficent. Within its true 
sphere it prevents the immediate invasion 
or destruction of property or property 
rights, and within that sphere of usefulness 
and necessity its operation must be swift 
and certain. If, however, equity power is 
permitted to invade the sphere properly be- 
longing to the courts of law, it will attract 
to itself and exercise all jurisdiction. Per- 
mit me briefly to call to your attention a 
few quotations from some eminent jurists: 

In October, 1897, Hon. W. H. Moody, 
now justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, said: 


I believe in recent years the courts of the United 
States, as well as the courts of our own Common- 
wealth (Massachusetts), have gone to the very 
verge of danger in applying the process of the 
writ of injunction in disputes between labor and 
capital. 


Hon. Thos. M. Cooley, president of the 
American Bar Association, said: 

Courts, with their injunctions, if they heed the 
fundamental law of the Jand, can no more hold 


men to involuntary servitude, for even a single 
hour, than can overseers with the whip. 


Judge M. F. Tuley, of the Appellate 
Court of Illinois, used these words: 

Such use of injunction by the courts is judicial 
tyranny, which endangers not only the right of 
trial by jury, but all the rights and liberties of the 
citizens. 


Governor Sadler, of Nevada, said: 


The tendency at present is to have the courts 
enforce law by injunction methods, which are sub- 
versive of good government and the liberties of the 
people. 


Hon. J. 
setts, said: 


H. Benton, Jr., of Massachu- 


The courts have goue too far. It is impossible 
for them to go in the course they have taken and 
retain the confidence of the people or preserve 
their own powers. It is idle to say that the popular 
complaint on this subject means nothing, or that, 
as one judge has said, ‘‘ncobody objects to govern- 
ment by injunction except those who object to any 
government atall.’’ It does mean much. It means 
that the courts have, in the judgment of many of 
the most intelligent and thoughtful citizens, ex- 
ceeded their just powers; that they have, by the 
so-called exercise of the equity power, practically 
assumed to create and to punish offenses upon trial 
by themselves without a jury, and with penalties 
imposed at their discretion. 

. The people will not, and they ought 
not to, submit to decisions like those in the 


Northern Pacific and Ann Arbor cases (Taft’s 
injunction). 

Prof. F. J. Stimson, of Harvard, one of 
the greatest legal authorities, in his new 
work on ‘‘Federal and State Constitutions,’’ 
after citing many authorities, says: 

These are sufficient to establish the general 
principle that the injunction process and contempt 
in chancery procedure, as well as chancery juris- 
diction itself, is looked on with a logical jealousy 
in Anglo-Saxon countries as being in derogation of 
the common law, taking away the juris- 
diction of the common law courts and depriving 
the accused of his trial by jury. 


Judge John Gibbons, of the Circuit Court 
of Illinois, declared that: 

In their efforts to regulate or restrain strikes by 
injunction, they (the courts) are sowing dragons’ 
teeth and blazing the path of revolution. 


In the last edition of his great book, the 
legal authority, High, on ‘‘ Injunctions,” 
says: 

Equity has no jurisdiction to restrain the com- 
mission of crimes or to enforce moral obligations 
in the performance of moral duties; nor will it 
interfere for the prevention of an illegal act merely 
because it is illegal, and in the absence of an injury 
to property rights it will not lend its aid by injunc- 
tion to restrain the violation of public or penal 
statutes or the commission of immoral or illegal 
acts. 

Hon. S. S. Gregory, in his address be- 
fore the graduating class of the John Mar- 
shall Law School, Chicago, 1909, among 
other things, said: 

He who attacks trial by jury impeaches the 
capacity of the people for self-government; for it 
is in this that the people directly and immediately 
participate in the administration of justice, the 
highest concern of government. 

He who has no confidence in juries must indeed 
believe in the Rule of the Few und not in popular 
government. 

Another serious and quite analogous invasion of 
popular and constitutional right is threatened in 
the disposition shown by some courts to restrain 
the liberty of speech and freedom of publication 
under pretext of enjoining so-called boycotts and 
conspiracies against trade. 


The question of law is, can a court of equity 
under pretense of enjoining a conspiracy against 
trade, deny freedom of speech and publication by 
injunction; and then, baving issued such an in- 
junction, can the court try a person charged with 
its violation upon information, nominally for con- 
tempt, but really for slander or libel? 

It would seem as if to ask this question as an 
abstract proposition were to insult the intelligence 
of any well-informed lawyer familiar with the 
glorious traditions of Anglo-Saxon liberty and the 
long and toilsome march by which we have 
arrived at our present free and happy condition. 


But the way free speech and free publication are 
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attacked contrary to the Constitution in this class 
of cases is by equity arrogating and drawing to 
itself jurisdiction in matters essentially criminal 
and then disregarding, as in the libel prosecutions 
in England over a century ago, the safeguards of 
human liberty approved by the wisdom and 
secured by the labors and sacrifice of ages of 
patriotism and struggle. 

If equity courts persist in admiaistering criminal 
law they must observe the limitations imposed on 
similar procedure in other courts. What has 
equity to do with punishing the crime of con- 
spiracy? Yet this and every other opinion ina 
strike case dleals at large with this subject. 

‘‘Every person may freely speak, write 
and publish on all subjects, being responsible for 
the abuse of that liberty.”’ 

That I understand to be declaratory of the right 
of free speech and publication known to American 
constitutional law. Of course, it does not furnish 
immunity for libel, for slander, for seditious utter- 
ances and persuasion to crime. 

But no agency of the State may stifle or prevent 
speech on the ground that libel, slander or sedi- 
tion is to be the theme of the sveaker. Any other 
rule means a censorship which would destroy 
absolutely this inestimable privilege. 

We believe that popular government, 
democratic institutions, can not exist to- 
gether with the unlimited discretionary 
power of either a king or a judge. 

Equity power always was the preroga- 
tive of sovereignty, and as government by 
law—popular government—has been ad- 
vancing, equity power—discretionary power 
vested in individual man, however exalted 
his position—has receded, and vice versa. 

The history of years demonstrates that 
man’s nature is no more altered by being 
robed in the ermine than by being covered 
with the crown. 

Discretionary power, at least in so far as 
personal relations and personal rights are 
concerned, is as dangerous in the hands of 
a judge as it ever was, and even now is, if 
lodged with a king. 

Individual freedom that is not broad and 
extensive enough to permit individuals to 
voluntarily associate, to collectively pro- 
tect their individual rights, is an empty 
phrase. 

In our day, when the collected products 
of human labor are used to compel the in- 
dividual worker to obedience, we are as 
helpless as individuals as is an individual 
sparrow in the presence of a hawk. 

It was generally understood that your 
bill represented the wishes and desires of 
the administration, and the President’s re- 
cent letter to you on the subject has con- 
firmed this. It is further claimed that the 
last general election authorizes and in- 


structs the enactment of this bill. This last 
we dispute. 

That other matters, perhaps better un- 
derstood by the electors, were controlling, 
you will find fairly well confirmed by the 
article written by the President and pub- 
lished in McCiure’s Magazine, June, 1909; 
but be that as it may, even if the election 
had turned upon that one point alone, it 
would make the principle involved no more 
just, no more proper, no more patriotic, no 
more constitutional. 

If in framing the bill you had had the 
advice of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers with their counsel, Emory and 
Davenport, no more effective measure than 
your bill could have been devised to defeat 
the growing conviction among our people 
to correct the perversion of the injunctive 
process. 

If the subject with which your bill deals 
were of a sociological character we might 
profit by experience, accept a little, and in 
time, to build thereon, for time and growth 
continually make for improvement; but the 
question with which your bill deals involves 
fundamental principles of right, of jus- 
tice, of equality before the law. In our 
Republic, where each citizen is sovereign, 
there can be no compromise, particularly 
when a compromise would for the first time 
give statutory authority for the commission 
of a grave injustice, an injustice which, 
though existing, exists by the judicial in- 
vasion of the law-making domain. 

If the workers of our country can not at 
present obtain the consideration to which 
they are entitled at the hands of Congress, 
we may have to bear the burden and suffer 
cruelty, injustice and discrimination, but 
we shall have the satisfaction that we are 
enduring them for the right of all our peo- 
ple now and for the future; that we shall 
live on and struggle on, in the hope, and 
confident, of ultimate success; that the 
people of the United States, through their 
Congress, will at no distant date re-estab- 
lish by statute law, fully establish, justice 
and equality before the law of all our 
people. 

In the meantime, we shall protest against 
the enactment of anv bill of the character 
and species of which yours is a type. 

Respectfully yours, 


SAML. GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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BLUNDERING PRISON LABOR REFORMERS. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


“ S THAT not a question which labor 
leaders should ask themselves?”’ 


The challenge to bring out the 
truth embodied in that sentence is 
one we can not let pass. On the con- 
trary, we are in position to retort by ask- 
ing the writer issuing the challenge this 
pertinent question: ‘‘Why, before going 
into print with your challenge, did you not 
come and see us and put your question to 
us???’ Had he done so, the writer might 
have saved himself from what we now are 
compelled to say to him and to the period- 
ical in which his challenge appeared. 

The writer to whom we refer is Mr. Ly- 
man Beecher Stowe—whose triple name 
suggests inherited qualities of spiritual in- 
sight, pulpit eloquence, and sympathy for 
the enslaved. The periodical is the Outlook 
(issue, January 29), strong on sentimental 
charity and consistently wobbly on trade 
unionism. This is the publication which, 
it seems to us, jumped at the chance for a 
criticism of the verbal form of Labor’s recent 
manifesto against the steel corporation, but 
has since failed to publicly recognize the 
grave facts of national significance which 
the American Federation of Labor has pro- 
duced to give substance to its manifesto, 
although the editor’s attention was called 
to those facts. 

Mr. Stowe’s eight-page article in the 
Outlook purports to be a sufficient investi- 
gation into the prison labor question—made 
at the Western Penitentiary of Pennsylva- 
nia at Allegheny and the Maryland Peni- 
tentiary at Baltimore—to warrant him in 
laying to union labor the sins of enforcing 
prison idleness, ruining prisoners body and 
soul, and injuring union labor itself. 

To this charge union labor has something 
tosay. It mayclaim, with regard to prison 
labor, that it has for.years pursued a pol- 
icy it has reason to believe is enlightened. 
That policy was adopted only after long- 
continued and, itis hoped, thorough discus- 
sion, participated in on various occasions 


by penologists, legal advisers, legislators, 
What Mr. 


the press and ‘‘labor leaders.’ 


Stowe has hastened to attack, without 
showing that he really knows anything 
about united labor’s settled prison labor 
policy, is therefore the result of earnest 
efforts to guard, in this complex and delicate 
public question, the interests of labor both 
in and out of prison, besides those of the 
community in general. 

In detail, here are the direct references 
to labor unions and the prison law he al- 
leges they advocate contained in Mr. 
Stowe’s article: 


That labor unions should wish in some manner 
to regulate convict labor is certainly natural and 
probably just. But by enforcing prison idleness 
they not only ruin prisoners, body and soul, but 
they injure themselves. A majority of prisoners 
are re-ruited from the ranks of labor. Shall they 
return to these ranks on their release as self- 

supporting and self-respecting workers, or as dan- 
gerous parasites? Is not that a question which 
labor leaders should ask themselves? 

The basis of proper prison conditions, as of out- 
side conditions, must be plenty of work to do and 
plenty of impulse to do it. Although neglecting 
the institution in other respects, the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, at the instigation of labor unions, 
has seen to it that the Western Penitentiary is de- 
prived of this indispensable basis for success. 

That [a probable removal of the penitentiary] is 
the dead center which has stopped the wheel of 
progress in this particular penitentiary more than 
ated else, unless it be the convict labor 
aw. . 
It is probably safe to say that under ordinary 
conditions the framers of this labor law have the 
satisfaction of seeing half the prisoners in an en- 
forced state of helpless and ruinous idleness. As is 
now well known, idleness in prison breeds insanity 
and disease. 


Mr. Stowe went first to Allegheny and 
found his bad example of prison labor. As 
to idle prisoners, an inspector of the Fed- 
eral Department of Justice had not long 
before found ‘‘approximately’’ one-half the 
prisoners unemployed. Mr. Stowe found 
310 idle, not counting 157 sick, out of a 
total of 1,296. He was informed by the 
prison physician that about 200 in all were 
victims of tuberculosis. Other charges 
against the prison management—such as 
poor quality of food and uncleanliness— 
are apatt from what concerns our differ- 
ences with Mr. Stowe, and it matters not to 
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us that he found these charges not sus- 
tained in his thorough investigation of three 
days. 

Mr. Stowe went next to Baltimore and 
found his good example of prison labor. He 
found the contract labor system, as oper- 
ated by Warden John Weyler, to result ‘‘in 
profit and advantage to the State, in profit 
and advantage to the prisoners, and natu- 
rally in profit to the contractors or they 
would not contract.’’ 

As described by Mr. Stowe, the praise- 
worthy method of applying the contract 
labor system in the Maryland Penitentiary 
is this: 

Mr. Weyler finds out the daily average oe 
of the outside worker in each of the industries fol- 
lowed in the prison. He then assigns three-quar- 
ters of this output as the «daily prison task. The 
contractors have their agents on hand to protect 
their interests and see that they get what they pay 
for, but these avents have nothing to do with the 
assignment of tasks or the discipline—in other 
words, they do not run the prison. When a pris- 
oner has completed his task for the State, his time 
is his own for the remainder of the working day. 
The contractor must pay him for his personal 
work at exactly the same rate at which he pays for 
his compulsory work for the State. As a result, 
the brightest and most diligent workers finish 
their task for the State in the morning and have 
the afternoon for their own work. Even the slow- 
est earn something for themselves. Some prison- 
ers’ earnings run as high as $700r$80a month. .. . 

Some prisoners are contributing between six 
and seven hundred dollars a year toward the sup- 
port of their families. Every prisoner whose family 
deserves it is contributing something. Many of the 
unmarried men are running up good-sized bank 
accounts—practically all are saving something. 


During 1908 these 1,000 prisoners earned for the 
State of Maryland over $37,000, and forthemselves 
and their families over $28,000. This was less than 
usual. The year before, the institution turned 
over into the State treasury a surplus of over 
$40,000, and into the prisoners’ pockets over 
$34,000. 

The financial points in these statements, 
it is to be noted, are somewhat bewildering. 
‘‘Some prisoners are contributing between 
six and seven hundred dollars a year to- 
ward the support of their families.’’ Yet: 
In the better of the two years noted by Mr. 
Lyman Beecher Stowe 1,000 prisoners 
earned for themselves and their families 
$34,000, or on the average $34 apiece. 

To illustrate the good effects of the 
Maryland system, Mr. Stowe publishes a 
letter to the warden from a former prisoner 
expressing gratitude in extravagant terms 
for the benefits conferred on him while in 
the penitentiary. In contrast, the article 


contains also a pathetic letter to the Alle- 
gheny warden from a prisoner with no 
money to carry home to his starving 
family. The case of a negro who when set 
free by Warden Weyler had $250 to his 
credit is cited with admiration. ‘‘This one- 
time thief went back to the world a stanch 
defender of property rights.”’ 

If Mr. Stowe had prolonged his trip 
from Baltimore to Washington—just an 
hour by rail—and asked at American Fed- 
eration of Labor headquarters if any reply 
could be made tothe challenge and charges 
he was to direct at the trade unions in his 
then proposed report, we could have sub- 
mitted to his sense of honor in general and 
of obligation in this instance in particular 
the appeal existing in the following facts: 

Allegations made by prison wardens re- 
garding the contract labor under their 
superintendency are subject to counter- 
statements. For example: In the ‘‘Hear- 
ings Before Subcommittee No. 4, Committee 
on Labor of the House of Representatives,”’ 
60th Congress, a public document of nearly 
200 pages, is testimony on contract labor 
by W. H. Whittaker, general superin- 
tendent of the Indiana Reformatory at 
Jeffersonville. ‘This man declared that the 
statements made by labor’s committee be- 
fore the investigating committee were 
“overdrawn and untruthful.’’ He talked 
thousands of words to prove how profitable 
contract labor was for prisoner, contractor, 
and the State, and filled the circumambient 
air with a sermon on the ‘‘God-given right 
to labor’’ of even men in prison. Well,— 
good Mr. Superintendent Whittaker has 
since been removed from his position in 
disgrace for accepting gratuities—(No, 
don’t say bribes; we protest!)—from some 
of his good, philanthropic contractors! 

If Mr. Stowe will turn to page 127 of the 
House Subcommittee’s report he will find 
the following assertions relating to his 
model Warden Weyler of the Maryland 
Penitentiary which up to date stand uncon- 
tradicted: 


It was a most remarkable coincidence that ten 
months or so ago the foreman of the grand jury 
(who happened to represent an organ firm) pre- 
sented Mr. Weyler with a diamond pin on behalf 
of his fellow-jurors. Shortly after a magnificent 
$8,000 organ was installed in the chapel of the 
institution, although it was admitted, even by 
clergymen, the old organ was an excellent one. 


On page 131 of the same report is an- 
other statement interesting to Mr. Weyler, 
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viz, that Mrs. Weyler’s name appears on 
the articles of incorporation as one of the 
stockholders of the shoe contracting com- 
pany (Baltimore Shoe Company ), the shoes 
of which, marked P. M. (prison made), are 
represented as ‘‘Pride of Maryland.”’ 

Mr. Stowe's inquiries into the facts as to 
tuberculosis in the two prisons permitted 
him to say in his report in the Outlook: 

At the time of my visit there were in the Mary- 
land Penitentiary but three consumptives among 
the prisoners; 200 out of 1,296 for the Pennsyl- 
vania prison as against 3 out of 1,000 for the Mary- 
land, or 15 percent as against three-tenths of 1 
per cent. To guard against possible unfairness, let 
us assume that the Maryland institution counts 
advanced cases only. 


In the deposition of the same witness 
who drew the attention of the House Sub- 
committee to Mr. Weyler’s organ buying, 
is this reference to the consumptives in the 
Maryland Penitentiary: 

Then, again, there are many consumptive in- 
mates in the institution engaged as operators, etc. 
They should never be permitted to work with 
other prisoners, much less handle shirts that are 
to be worn by others. I have personally seen the 
dried sputum scraped off shirts in the packing de- 
partment before shipment, and I have witnessed 
men ground to their machines until two days be- 
fore their death, which was officially pronounced 
by the penitentiary physician as tuberculosis. 
Men suffering from these diseases are not isolated— 
even in the dining-room and never in the shops— 
so disease is spread and contracted all in that mad 
scramble for the mighty American dollar which 
Mr. Weyler is pouring in at the rate of $44,000 per 
annum to the Stateexchequer. Well might Eugene 
O’Dunne, assistant State Attorney, say, as he did 
in his recent speech before the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society in Baltimore, ‘‘that it would be far more 
desirable, from a moral standpoint, to have the 
State confronted with a deficiency of $44,000 than 
that the State should realize that sum from the 
proceeds of crime.”’ 

Had Mr. Stowe done usthe honor of 
calling on us, or had even written us, in the 
course of making his conscientious investi- 
gations of a sufficient scope of the prison 
labor problem to constitute himself a critic, 
or had interviewed officials of the national 
unions whose members are deprived of em- 
ployment ‘through prison competition, he 
would have been told that immeasurably 
the most important question relating to 
prison labor is its effect on labor not in 
prison and on capital not invested in prison 
labor contracts. 

Has Mr. Stowe the least glimmering 
notion of the deplorable economic effects 
that have resulted from the Maryland Pen- 
itentiary system of contract labor? Does 


he have the remotest suspicion that this 
penitentiary’s system is but one wheel in a 
compact machine that is extending over 
the United States? Has his innocent mind 
never been disturbed by an idea of the in- 
famies possible to the notorious prison con- 
tract labor trust? 

Mr. Stowe, let us quote you some facts, 
relative to the injuries caused by prison 
labor to free labor and capital, familiar to 
every investigator worthy the name. 

Taking the known total make of the 
Reliance Sterling Company, holding shirt- 
making contracts in the Maryland Peniten- 
tiary, and computing therefrom its probable 
output from its string of penitentiary and 
reformatory contracts—in Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
Nebraska—this one combination is having 
made by prison contract labor 65 per cent 
of the shirts put on the market in the United 
States. 

Shirtmaking is only one of the industries 
mainly or largely affected by prison con- 
tract labor. Furniture, matting, brooms, 
boots and shoes, stoves, hollow ware are 
also in the output. 

What is the direct effect of the sale of 
prison-made goods on the general market ? 
Here is a far-reaching social question. The 
reply must be in the general terms now ac- 
cepted by economists regarding all products 
sold in a competitive market: ‘‘ The price 
of the surplus is invariably the price of the 
whole stock.’’ In the words of a New York 
shirt manufacturer, quoted in a report of 
the Commissioner of Labor: ‘‘All goods are 
sold by commercialism, and the lowest price 
makes the price for all as long as the cheaper 
article is for sale.’’ 

Hence, in entire industries in America 
the price of the cheap prison-made goods 
on the market seriously affects the returns 
to the capital invested in non-prison manu- 
facturing establishments and consequently 
deprives free laborers of employment and 
tends to lower the wages of those who are 
employed. 

On this point testimony is given in the 
Commissioner of Labor’s report: 

One establishment made a certain kind of shirt 
with double front and double back, for which was 
paid (to the employes) for sewing, 94 cents per 
dozen; cutting, 12% cents per dozen; folding and 
shipping, 7%: cents per dozen. The prison con- 
tractors at once imitated and made a specialty of 
this particular shirt. Owing to this competition 
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the firm has been compelled repeatedly to make 
reductions in the price of labor, until nowit is pay- 
ing for the same article, for sewing, 68 cents per 
dozen; cutting, 7 cents per dozen; folding and 
shipping, 5 cents per dozen. The prison contractors 
are making the same garment at a total labor cost 
of 40 cents per dozen for the completed operations. 


In twenty-nine States this contract prison 
labor system is in vogue. 

The paramount question in connection 
with contract prison labor is, then, not the 
selection of benevolentSuperintendent Wey- 
lers and Whittakers, as Mr. Lyman Beecher 
Stowe may believe. It is how to prevent 
the competition of prison labor with free 
labor. 

The Outlook's own State of New York 
long ago settled this question satisfactorily 
to all its people except prison labor con- 
tractors, grafting wardens, and sentimental 
or prejudiced uninformed critics, as every 
citizen of New York competent to pass 
judgment on the subject knows. 

For many years the question was a vexed 
one in New York. Thetrade unions of the 
State, first among the organizations inter- 
ested, brought it up in the legislature year 
by year. When the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1894 was nearing the close of its 
sessions, the unions, which had had several 
propositions before the body, dropped all 
others and concentrated their efforts on ob- 
taining the one which forbade contract 
prison labor within the State. Under the 
amend ment, the prisoners have since usually 
had work enough to keep them occupied, 
and they have in general learned useful oc- 
cupations, the product of their labor going 
to State and county institutions instead of 
being sold in open market. In Pennsyl- 
vania. the Eastern Penitentiary has a modi- 
fication of this idea, by which the primary 
object sought is teaching the prisoner a 
useful occupation, or at least the essential 
rudiments of one 

When the negro who left the Maryland 
Penitentiary with his savings—of how many 
years?—of $250, as so feelingly referred to 
by Mr. Stowe, what in his new state of 
freedom was the total value to him of all 
his acquirements in the course of his long 
imprisonment? Suppose he had lost his 
$250 in business or otherwise, or it had been 
stolen from him. Nothing would have 
been left him. He had no trade. He 
would probably have committed a crime to 
get back to prison to work. A trade, or 
the principles of manual training, however, 


had he been confined in a New York State 
prison, would have been his for life. He 
would have been qualified to seek employ 
ment outside prison walls. 

In the past few years there has been a 
notable concentration of prison labor in the 
field of women’s work. The male prisoner 
discharged from the Maryland Penitentiary 
with his few dollars and the knowledge of 
one-tenth or one-twentieth of shirtmaking 
or other light sewing-machine work, has a 
poor preparation for beginning life anew. 
And he has been used constantly during 
his term as an instrument for depriving 
working girls of an opportunity to earn 
their living. Every live sewing machine in 
a prison makes a dead one in a factory. A 
big overall firm in the very week it obtained 
a heavy contract in the Maryland Peniten- 
tiary discharged 200 girls from one of its 
Baltimore shops. 

The output of the Maryland and other 
penitentiaries has been one of the most 
serious obstacles to the growth of the local 
trade unions of the United Garment Work- 
ers in many cities of America. Over 
$12,000,000 worth of workingmen’s shirts 
and overalls are annually produced in the 
prisons. That output has broken strikes, 
reduced wages, helped the sweat-shop kept 
parents from earning bread for their fami- 
lies, and put young children out of school 
and on the human labor market. 

The poor Baltimore youth who can’t find 

work in a factory is sure to be able to find 
it in the Maryland Penitentiary. And he 
may be helped there by accommodating 
officers of the law. In all our backward 
States where it is to the interest of con- 
stables or petty magistrates—through the 
fee system or otherwise—to throw men into 
prison, convicts are numerous. And if it is 
to the interest of influential prison officials 
and prison contractors, long-term sentences 
are imposed for comparatively slight offen- 
ses. As testified to before the House sub- 
committee already quoted— 
“the grand jury of the city of Baltimore in its 
presentment to Judge Harlan on January 11, 1907, 
says: ‘Owing to the high value of labor, we find the 
authorities of our penal institutions anxious for 
long-term prisoners, in order that their financial 
showing shall be improved and that they may get 
appropriations for new buildings, on the ground of 
their being entirely or partially self-supporting. 
This is very commendable.’ ” 


The Federal Government itself and four- 
teen of our States now prohibit the contract 
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system of labor in their prisons. We entreat 
the Outlook and its contributor, Mr. Stowe, 
not to spend their time and talents gather- 
ing and publishing the testimony offered 
them by prison wardens only, but to pay a 
fair amount of attention to other witnesses, 
competent, sufficiently broad-minded, and 
on this question dead in earnest. Business 
men in large numbers are prepared to offer 
evidence against that to be had from the 
Whittakers and Weylers as agents of prison 
contractors. Discharged prisoners might 
not be too lowly to be interviewed on the 


question by the Ouflook’s writers. Trade 
unionists, it may be, were deemed by the 
Outlook's contributor not up to the grade of 
credible witnesses. They were only good 
enough for him to throw mud at them. 

Nevertheless, the trade unionists are 
unanimously in this fight against prison con- 
tract labor. They may take this occasion to 
reaffirm, in language already employed in 
these columns: ‘‘ Misery, brutality, demor- 
alization, cupidity, and graft characterize 
the contract system,’’ in Baltimore or else- 
where. 





CHURCH, SYNAGOGUE, AND THE TOILER. 


By Dr. STEPHEN S. WISE, 
Rabbi of the Free Synagogue, N. Y. 


HE Synagogue may hope to speak 

to the workingman only provided 

it first speaks for the workingman. 

The Synagogue must have a mes- 
sage for the workers, but, more important 
than that, it must have a message for the 
world, which message shall look to the 
larger welfare of the workman. The 
Church may be satisfied to hold noonday 
meetings in shops and factories for the 
toiler; if the Synagogue had noonday 
meetings it would arrange them in cham- 
bers of commerce and in stock exchanges, 
and there urge that justice be done to the 
toilers of the land, and that, unless our 
national strength and growth rest upon in- 
dustrial justice and social righteousness, 
these are vain and doomed. 

The Church sets out to serve men by sav- 
ing them: The Synagogue would save men 
by serving them. Inthe words of a prophet 
of our own age: The Church must improve 
men’s condition in order to mend their 
hearts, and not mend their hearis to improve 
their condition. 

The alienation of the workingman from 
Church and Synagogue is a tragic thing. 
The alienation is become hostility on the 
part of the workingman and inert acqui- 
escence on the part of the Church. It 
seems that Church and Synagogue have 
no place and message for the toilers of the 
world. I have sometimes thought that 
Synagogue and Church do not face the 
masses because of a sense of guilt and hu- 
miliation in having permitted the wrongs 
of the industrial order to come to pass, and, 


moreover, that the great gulf fixed between 
Church and worker widens from day to day, 
because of the Church’s consciousness of 
impotence to redress such wrongs. 

If the message of Judaism were funda- 
mentally other than it is, it would be vain 
to hope for a coming together of the Syna- 
gogue and the laboring masses—and if 
such togetherness is to come to pass, the 
toiler must come to the Church, but above 
all the Church must go to the toiler. If 
the insistence of the Synagogue were upon 
other worldly recompense and bliss, it 
might well despair of speaking to the souls 
of the toiling multitudes. But its emphasis 
has ever been upon justice and equity and 
righteousness here and now. The Church 
may require to have its message socialized 
before it can hope to appeal to the toilers. 
Not the Synagogue, which needs only to 
be resocialized, that is to regain and re- 
assert the fundamentals of its greatest 
teachers—and the greatest group of re- 
ligious teachers the world has known—the 
Prophets, 

If the Synagogue would win the hearing 
and mold the destiny of the worker, it 
must urge anew with prophetic power: 
‘*Remove violence and spoil, and execute 
judgment and justice, take away your ex- 
actions from my people.’’ ‘‘Ye have eaten 
up the vineyard, the spoil of the poor is in 
your houses. What mean ye that ye beat 
my people to pieces, and grind the faces of 
the poor?’ ‘‘Let judgment run down as 
waters and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.’’ 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


It is an indisputable fact that on the whole the state of labor organization 
in this country at the present time is far better than even 
its friends would have ventured to prophesy immediately 
after the panic of October, 1907. By the press and the 
public in general, and even by many well wishers of trade 
unionism, the assumption was then made that for a period, to be determined 
by the duration of the ensuing industrial depression, labor was doomed to 
disheartening losses through disorganization, lowered wages, and long 
continued unemployment. 

It is true, months of idleness came to many men in certain callings, but, 
whatever the causes of the crisis and whether or not it was mostly a fihan- 
ciers’ panic only, the country has now entirely recovered from its injurious 


FALLIN LINE, 
MEN OF 
ACTION! 


effects. 
But neither of the other two results feared for labor was realized to 


any serious extent. The local unions that were disbanded were so few in 
number that the average fluctuation in the total union forces year by year 
was only slightly exceeded. Not one national or international union passed 
out of existence. 

As for wages, declaration was made by the American Federation of 
Labor, at once upon the occurrence of the panic, that every possible effort 
would be made to oppose any attempt by employers to make the wage- 
earners bear the cost of the depression through a reduction of their wages. 
This attitude of the trade unions gave pause even to the leaders of finance 
and great industrial enterprises. They were convinced that if they set out 
to cut down wage-rates they would bring upon themselves serious industrial 
contests, in addition to the other difficulties they were facing. In the case 
of the railroads in particular, the managers admitted publicly that they 
could not attempt to lower their wage schedules. 

In all its phases the policy of the American Federation of Labor in 
the respect just mentioned was justified by the outcome. The country has 
recovered from its financial set-back, and the great body of the wage-earners 
are today in position to work for advances in their movement onward from 
the stage they had previously gained, instead of fighting to recover lost 
ground, as would have been the case had they been obliged to accept 
reductions in wages and extensions of the workday. 

A small percentage of the trade union forces lost ground; organization 
that had been undertaken in some directions was retarded. Recognizing 
these facts as true, we are enabled at the present time to look ahead and 
say that the prospect is most encouraging for a general advance in organiza- 
tion. But no outside providential force is destined to perform this work. 
We ourselves must carry it out. 

To work, then! Let every trade union in the American Federation of 
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Labor, every international, national and local organization make an ex- 
traordinary effort this year to absorb in its ranks all the workers of its 
occupation. Let our movement to this end be concerted, co-operative and 
enthusiastic. 

We urgently request the officers of every affiliated trade union to issue 
a special circular to their members, informing them of the fact that all the 
organizations of the country have begun a strong pull, a long pull and a 
pull altogether for the purpose of developing our labor movement, speedily, 
in all parts of the country, in every calling. The local unions in the various 
communities are invited to redouble their efforts this year in organizing all 
the wage-workers within their possible reach, irrespective of craft. Indivi- 
dual members of trade unions are asked to endeavor on all possible occasions 
to advance the cause of trade unionism, especially inducing the unorganized 
men they meet to join the union that is open tothem. If each member of 
the union would take upon himself the obligation to bring one man into 
the fold of unionism, the result would be an enormous impulse in the 
desired direction. 

Every union in the jurisdiction of the American Federation of Labor 
is also urged to appoint a label committee, whose duty shall be to advocate 
the purchase of union-made products and to wait upon merchants and 
request them to have on sale the products of union labor, bearing wherever 
practicable union labels. 

The trade union is a necessity to the modern wage-worker. By its 
means only can he protect himself against the aggressiveness of hostile 
employers and secure rates of wages and conditions of employment commen- 
surate with the constantly growing demands of civilization. 

The wage-workers have no other resource for common defensive pur- 
poses than the trade union. 

It is now generally admitted by all educated and really honest men 
that a thorough organization of the entire working class, to render employ- 
ment and the means of subsistence less precarious, and to protect and 
promote the rights and liberties of the workers, by securing an equitable 
share of the fruits of their toil, is the most vital necessity of the present 
day. 

In the work of the organization of labor, the wisest, most energetic, 
and devoted of us, when working individually, can not hope to be successful, 
but by combining our efforts all may succeed. 

At no time in the history of the labor movement has the necessity for 
the organization of all wage-earners and the federation of their organiza- 
tions been so great as at the present time. 

No particular trade can long maintain wages much above the common 
level, and no particular locality can sustain wages for any length of time 
above the wage of another locality. 

To maintain high wages and a normal workday all trades and callings 
must be organized and federated locally as well as continentally. 

The lack of organization among the unskilled vitally affects the organ- 
ized skilled. The general organization of skilled and unskilled can only 
be accomplished by united action. 
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It is the duty, as it is also the plain interest, of all working people to 
organize as such, meet in council, and take practical steps to effect the 
unity of the working class, as an indispensable preliminary to any successful 
attempt to eliminate the evils of which we, as a class, so bitterly and justly 
complain. 

All wage-workers should be union men. Their progress is limited only 
by those who hold aloof. Get together, agitate, educate, and do! 

Don’t wait until tomorrow; tomorrow never comes. 

Don’t wait for some one else to start; start it yourself. 

Don’t hearken to the indifferent; wake them up. 

Don’t think it impossible; 3,000,000 organized workers prove different. 

It is true that single trade unions have at times been beaten in pitched 
battles against superior forces of united capital, but such defeats are by no 
means disastrous. On the contrary, they are sometimes useful in calling 
the attention of the workers to the necessity of thorough organization and 
federation, of the inevitable obligation of bringing the yet unorganized 
workers into the union, of uniting the hitherto disconnected local unions 
into national and international unions, and of effecting a yet higher unity 
by the affiliation of all national and international unions in one grand 
federation. 

All of this leads to the recognition of the urgent need of extraordinary 
effort now by every international organization, and by every State Federa- 
tion, Central Labor Union, and local trade union, through the appointment 


of special organization committees, or by other means which may be deemed 
most advisable to build up unions and more closely unite the labor move- 
ment of every locality 

Let every union member constitute himself a committee of one to bring, 
at least, one wage-earner into the union. 

Organize! Unite! Federate! 





At this writing the contest in Philadelphia is at its height. What wasa 
carmen’s dispute with the city transit company has become 
a general protest. The stage at which events have arrived 
is not sufficiently advanced to permit us to say all that may 
be said after the strife is over, but we feel called upon now 
to state certain facts to enable the public to draw conclusions in its own 


THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA 
STRIKE. 


interest. 
Whether or not the union officials performed their duty in endeavoring 


to avoid a strike may be inferred from the following telegrams transmitted 
weeks before the strike, during the negotiations between the company and 
the carmen for a renewal of the agreement made early last year: 


DETROIT, MICH., January 27, 19/70. 
SAMUEL GoMPERS, President, American Federation of Labor, 801-9 G Street N. W., 
Wash., D. C.: 
A serious strike is now threatening the street railways of Philadelphia, and I am 
making every effort to avoid thesame. Will you, as President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, wire the company of Philadelphia, offering your good offices as a mediator? 
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If that is not acceptable, you are authorized in the name of our association to offer that 
the entire dispute be submitted to a disinterested board of arbitration. President of 
the company, Charles O. Kruger, Eighth and Dauphin streets, Philadelphia. 
W. D. Manon, 
President, Amalgamated Street Railwaymen's Association. 


The foregoing was received on January 22. We immediately sent the . 


following: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 22, 19/0. 
CHARLES O. KRUGER, Eighth and Dauphin Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., Street Rail- 
ways Company: 

In the interest of the companies, the railroad men, and particularly the public, Iam 
exceedingly desirous that any general cessation of work on the street railroads, or strike, 
shall be avoided. I therefore tender such good offices as I may be enabled to render as 
mediator toward an adjustment of any differences existing. If that is not acceptable, 
may I suggest that the matters in dispute be submitted to an impartial, disinterested 
board of arbitration? An answer at your earliest convenience would be appreciated. 

’ SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


To that telegram this reply was received: 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 23, 1970. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C.: 
We thank you for your good offices. THE SITUATION IS ADJUSTING ITSELF. 
CHARLES O. KRUGER, 
President, Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. 


Whereupon we telegraphed President Mahon as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 23, 19/0. 


W. D. Manon, Detroit, Michigan: 
Mr.Kruger just telegraphed thanking tender for good offices and adds that situation 
is adjusting itself. SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Well, let us now relate how the situation was ‘‘adjusting itself.’’ 

The negotiations in Philadelphia between representatives of the com- 
pany and the carmen’s union being under way then, and for a time after- 
ward, the officials both of the national union and the American Federation of 
Labor had reason to feel hopeful for an amicable settlement of the points of 
difference between the two parties engaged. Usually when large employers 
reach the point of formally consulting with representatives of their em- 
ployes, the main obstacles to adjusting differences have been already over- 
come, these commonly being a refusal by managers to recognize the union 
or a determination by them not to accede to union demands. 

But what was going on behind the curtain on the part of the Phila- 
delphia Transit Company’s officials places them in a class which is ina 
small minority among American employers. While pretending to be pav- 
ing the way to peace, they were actively preparing for relentless war. 
They were quietly bringing strike-breakers from afar into Philadelphia, 
and in the meantime promoting among their employes a dual—that is, a 
strike-breaking—‘‘yellow’’ union. When prepared they changed front 
toward the Amalgamated union. 

Within three days they discharged over 700 old and tried employes, 
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presumably faithful workers, under one shallow pretext or another. Of 
course these men were well known as unwavering members of the Amalga- 
mated Association. At the same time came recognition of the company’s 
own manufactured organization, the so-called ‘‘Keystone Union,’’ and 
announcement of the decision to include it in any agreement with the 
employes. These acts signified the intention of gradually and finally 
crushing out of existence the genuine union. 

In these circumstances, what action could the Amalgamated union 
take? Submission meant dissolution. It protested against the company’s 
course, and especially against the ‘‘yellow’’ union, and it took the measures 
every trade union must adopt for self-preservation. The company had 
deliberately created a situation which could be met only by a strike, and 
a strike followed. 

It was not a half-hearted strike. It was not a mere demonstration by a mi- 
nority of the workmen. Therefusal of the men to work approached unanimity. 

The attitude thereupon announced by the company was of a piece with 
its previous actions, Having secretly carried on its preparations for defeat- 
ing the workers, it now would have nothing of arbitration, or negotiation, 
or recognition of the union. It stood to annihilate the union. Nothing less. 

Philadelphians then proceeded to show where their sympathies lay. 
There were demonstrations by the masses, and it is a fact to be recognized 
that many of them were not confined within the limits of wisdom. But 
who can say what might not have been the course of events had the city 
authorities performed their strict duty from the very hour the strike was 
declared? Had the police protected life and property and stopped at that, 
the demonstrations might have been of a different order, wholly uncom- 
plicated with violations of the law. Strikers have a right to/move about in 
the streets; they have a right to assemble in halls or in hired parks to dis- 
cuss their grievances; they have a right, under government for the people, 
to take part in public demonstrations, to arouse the citizens of aJcommunity 
to a sense of their wrongs. 

Aside from the masses of the wage-workers, it is now plain that Phila- 
delphians in general are heartily sick of the transit company’s behavior. 
Business men, publicists, ministers, the usual spokesmen for the conserva- 
tive well-to-do classes, are largely represented by those who have advised 
the company to accept arbitration or other form of adjustment. A deepening 
indignation at the company’s obstinacy is being manifested on all sides. 

As to the general strike, it has unnumbered participants not classified 
among those who have actually quit work. Tens of_thousands of solid 
Philadelphia citizens, at their daily tasks in office, store, or study, are 
hoping the people may win, and every such man is a striker, at heart or in 
expression. 

Mr. Kreuger, you have made a grievous mistake. You have added 
your name to that not admirably famous roll which includes Van Cleave, 
Parry, Post, and Kirby. And your labors will surely be in vain. You, and 
all your kind combined, must fail in your efforts to crush that spirit for 
their own protection to which the wage-working masses give expression 
through trade unionism. 
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A story of ‘‘ War on the American Federation of Labor,’’ which went the 
= mnaed dunia rounds of the daily press a few weeks ago, told of an 
BINATION TO organization just launched whose mission was to counteract 
FIGHT LABOR. the political activities of our members. The united trade 

unions were no longer to be permitted to have any appreci- 
able influence on national or congressional elections. A fund of millions of 
dollars was to finance the new movement. The leading spirit was to be the 
grand master of a once famous, but now defunct, labor organization. The 
backing was to come from the manufacturers’ association. No doubt the 
desire to form the combination against labor existed on the part of the men 
named by the press. The thing might not have been so great and threaten- 
ing as described. But the newspapers, after having given it full notice, sent 
representatives to ascertain what was thought of it at our headquarters. As 
it is the duty of the American Federation of Labor officials to be courteous 
to the press, Secretary Frank Morrison thus analyzed the possibilities: 

I seriously question whether such an organization has been formed. I am of the 
opinion that if the truth could be known the membership of the organization will con- 
sist of John W. Hayes and such capitalists as he can interest to finance an organization, 
which, according to the objects outlined, will be practically an auxiliary to the asso- 
ciation of manufacturers which for some time past has been venting its wrath on organ- 
ized labor and seeking by every means within its power to cripple the efforts of the 
unions in behalf of the progress of labor. I can not conceive of a member of organized 
labor allying himself with an organization whose avowed object is to prevent labor from 
electing representatives to Congress who will endeavor to secure for them the legisla- 
tion they are seeking, namely, an anti-injunction law, the extension of the eight hour 
law to all contractors and subcontractors on Government work, an improved employers’ 
liability law, and an amendment to the Sherman anti-trust law exempting labor organ- 
izations from its operations. If such an organization is formed it will not be composed 
of working people. If the published statement is true, then all I have to say is that 
Mr. Hayes has decided to ally himself, openly and above board, with the forces that 
are hostile to labor and intend to prevent, if possible, the enactment of the labor 
measures now pending in Congress. 

The American Federation of Labor is actively adhering to the political policy, 
prescribed by its various conventions, to secure the election of representatives in Con- 
gress, irrespective of party affiliations, who are favorable to labor measures. I am sure 
that increased success will be the result of the coming congressional campaign. 





Increased attendance at school and a dearth of child workers in a number 
of mines and manufacturing establishments previously 

MAKING CHILD . . : 

LABOR LAWS supplied with them are reported as among the results 

EFFECTIVE. of a new system of enforcing the child labor law of 
Pennsylvania. The change, which took place January 1, 

is a substitution of school teachers for magistrates and notaries public as 

the State’s agents in issuing children’s work certificates. 

The requirements for a certificate remain precisely the same. To get 
one a boy or girl must be fourteen years of age and able to read and write 
English. But magistrates and notaries public were the reverse of being 
strict in investigating the cases coming before them involving the right to 
certificates, and the State factory inspectors seem to have accepted on their 
face value, without further inquiry, whatever certificates were held by the 
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children. The school teachers, however, know, threugh their daily con- 
tact with them, the degree of the mental qualification of the children, and 
through experience are good judges as to their ages. The scandal would 
therefore be the greater if teachers should imitate the other officials in 
laxity in applying the law. At once, on the change of supervision taking 
place, hundreds of certificate holders were sent back to school from work. 
In several places special classes were organized for the big boys returning. 
The newspapers in a considerable number of Pennsylvania towns published 
articles with such headings as ‘‘ New Child Labor Law Causes a Big In- 
crease in School Attendance,’’ ‘‘ Child Labor Law Shuts Down Mine,’’ 
‘* Law Sends Many Youths Back to School,”’ etc. 

Trade unionists everywhere will henceforth give their attention to this 
chapter of Pennsylvania's experience in carrying out a needed law. These 
points are to be kept in view: No law applies itself. On the organized 
workers naturally falls the duty of having labor laws enforced. Workmen 
must be the guardians of women and children at work. Politics and money 
sometimes operate to the detriment of the laws designed for the protection 
of the weak. ‘Those who have rights can attain them only through a con- 
tinual battle for them, the strongest bearing the brunt of every fight. 





Is Robert Hunter a believer in Marx’s theory of an inevitable progressive 
impoverishment of the masses, to wind up in a crack 
neces al o’ doom that will give birth to the splendors of the co- 
DILEMMA. operative commonwealth, or is he an advocate of improve- 
ments in the present social system in the faith that with 
social conditions iniproved men will the more clearly see their way to 
making things better and then still better? 

Brother Hunter, in one of his recent editorials, says: 

Sometime ago, in speaking of what Socialists had accomplished, I said that the 
slums of Germany had been practically abolished. That statement seemed so incredible 
to many persons that it has since been many times questioned. I find now excellent 
support for my statement from an unexpected source. In the last number of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, Mr, Samuel Gompers has this to say upon ‘‘ Municipal 
Betterment ’’ in Europe. 


After quoting at length on the point in hand from our letter in the 
February issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, Mr. Hunter declares: 
‘‘Now that is a very fair statement of what the Socialists of Europe have 
already accomplished.’’ 

On the fact of the betterments there is therefore agreement between 
Comrade Hunter and ourselves. Perhaps the trade unionists and several 
other progressive elements in German society and politics besides the Social- 
ists might with a fair show of reason lay claim to having had something to 
do in accomplishing the change; but we shall let that point pass. Propa- 
gandist Hunter would have people believe, as he clearly does, that true 
Socialists were the sole uplifters in this widespread, praiseworthy, and suc- 
cessful municipal movement. But this belief runs counter to theoretical 
snags.. If good Socialists plan and work to make things better, what is to 
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becoine of that predestined ever-deepening degradation of the masses, the 
essential preliminary stage to the sudden revolutionary subversion of the 
present order of soicety? 

As if furnishing a reply to this pertinent question, a staff writer of the 
New York Giornale /taliano (Socialist), after giving in full the municipal 
program of the Prussian Socialists, as adopted at theircongress this winter— 
a program which calls for democratic administration, home rule, lay schools, 
the higher education, health laws, free public libraries, comfort stations, 
public baths, playgrounds, slaughter houses, and municipal ‘‘utilities’’ in 
general—records this sober protest: 

If it is true that to arrive at the socialistic society it is necessary to abolish private 
property and establish the socialization of the means of production and exchange (the 
work of demolishing the present society, in which all the so-called revolutionary parties 
agree, though they may divide on reconstructive ideas), in what relation to these princi- 
ples stand all the demands contained in this Prussian program? Program of reforms, 
aye; of change in the existing social institutions, tending to their preservation, very 
well; but a socialistic program, no, unless it is accepted in good faith that the Socialist 
party has become simply a radical-conservative party (in spite of the apparent contra- 
diction in terms of this dual name), renouncing its old original program, by which alone 
it can have the right still to call itself Socialist. 

Precisely! Leader Hunter’s dilemma, in the light of this criticism 
from an intransigeant Socialist, becomes a repetition of the dilemma in 
which the doctrinaire Socialists of Germany found themselves years ago 
upon several successive epoch-making occasions for their party. As revo- 
lutionary politicians they had long frowned upon the ‘‘mere palliative’’ 
reform measures of trade unions and other forces and elements in every 
community of every country. But working-class reformers, without and 
within their ranks, who refused to starve or deteriorate according to ortho- 
dox socialist doctrine of evolution or devolution, compelled them to take 
up with, notably, trade unionism, co-operation, and municipal betterments. 
That is, many German Socialists, like sensible men, fell in line with a 
progressive evolutionary program which rapidly led to an increased well- 
being for the masses in their country—with the social cataclysm gradually 
relegated to the domain of Mother Shipton’s prophecies. 

Now, if friend Hunter—type of a large class of alleged Socialists— 
would by a big mental effort struggle out of his dilemma, and confess 
himself an ardent ameliorator, with pretty dreams in the background, how 
much better it might be for his reputation as a good, sensible man and for 
the party of which he is one of the most interesting figures. 

Experts in politics as now played view with extremely disagreeable sensa- 
tions the impending probability of radical improvements in 
piesa ag the methods of the game—so radical, in fact, as to change 
GOOD CON- - : 
STITUTIONS! its character entirely. Was it for this reason the Presi- 
dent—acting for his party’s experts—has more than once 
let it be known that he hopes that when Arizona and New Mexico enter 
into the sisterhood of States they should avoid adopting the ‘‘radical’’ pro- 
visions that Oklahoma inserted in her constitution? However, the people 
of Arizona and New Mexico may pay as little attention to the President’s 
wishes in this respect as did the people of Oklahoma, who ratified the con- 
stitution of their State by a majority three times that which at the same 
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election they gave to the candidates of the successful party. In other 
words, about 75,000 of the President’s own party voted for the ‘‘radicalism’’ 
to which he objected. 

The citizens of Oklahoma especially exhibited by their votes a desire 
to put an end to that part of the politicians’ game in which a few machine 
leaders regularly provide for the voters both the platform and the candidates, 
so that the voter is bewildered by a confusion of campaign cries and the 
usually empty arguments over personalities. 

The Oklahoma constitution enables the people to vote for measures 
separately from candidates for office, and to select the candidates them- 
selves, a most objectionable proceeding to conniving statesmen, for it per- 
mits not only leadership in establishing needed reforms to be assumed by 
men not regularly in*the profession of politics but also decision by the 
people themselves on proposed laws. 

And with such a method established what is to become of the experts 
in the game of machine politics? How can they plot for suppressing, after 
the election, the propositions they dislike in their own platform, which may 
have been the most popular features in it with the voters? And how can 
they bring to the fore and drive through the legislative body their own 
private propositions, which may be viewed with disfavor even by the law- 
makers of their own party? The prospect of loss of his own power is not 
a pleasant dream or contemplation to a political boss. 

Oklahoma, stand by your constitution! It is the best written document 
in any State or country, protective of the rights and liberties of a people. 

Men of Arizona and New Mexico, stand true! Much as you are 
entitled to and desire statehood, for your own sake; for the sake of your 
children; for the cause of freedom, justice, and progress, if needs be, you 
can better afford to wait a year or more for statehood, when it shall come 
as a right and a boon for the constitutional guarantee of your rights and 
your liberties, than to accept it now at the price of their sacrifice. It will 
not suffice for anyone to declare that once a State you will have the right 
to make the changes you desire. See what is now attempted by the 
‘‘interests’’ to despoil the Oklahoma constitution of some of its most salient 
features of her people’s rights and interests. Is it difficult to understand 
how much greater would be the task of securing the progressive constitu- 
tional changes once wrong had been allowed to prevail and vested interest 
and power were intrenched? Now is the time to insist upon your right to 
make a constitution of your own choosing. 





Mr. Fehlinger’s article in this issue ought to help to wake up those social 
theorists in America who have been afflicted with mental 
SOME FACTS <ieeping sickness ever since they were bitten by the Marx 


JUST AS 


THEY ARE. bug. They arein the habit of taking it for granted that the 


struggles of the working classes in Germany are mainly 
confined to the sphere of political Socialism. When in our letters from 
Germany last summer we repeatedly called attention to the great achieve 
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ments of the trade unions, a cry of protest arose among socialistic critics in 
America, who averred that we avoided saying that the trade unionists were 
Socialists as well. But the facts of the matter can not truthfully be put so 
simply—and so satisfactorily to our American Socialists. As Mr. Fehlinger 
says, the trade unionists of Europe are to be found in all the various camps 
of radicals. In Germany the general trend among the union men is toward 
Socialism, although considerable bodies of them are in Catholic and semi- 
radical organizations. In Austria the national movement of Bohemia has 
its differences with the rest of the empire. Many trade union organizations 
are supporting the so-called Anarchist movements of France, Italy, Spain, 
and even Holland. And, as we have already pointed out, in Germany, 
Sweden, Italy, and Hungary the national trade union movements have by 
vote at congresses been declared distinct from the party political movement. 
While some Socialists in America acknowledge these facts, they add that 
as individuals the trade unionists in the countries named are practically all 
Socialists. This is true to the extent that in Germany a large majority of 
them vote the Socialist ticket. Mr. Fehlinger explains this point—if in- 
deed it needed explanation. The Socialist party in Germany, and to a lesser 
degree that in most of the other countries referred to, is the only protesting- 
democratic party. The workingmen have no other way of opposing by 
their ballots monarchy and class privilege. To interpret their votes, usually 
attracted by the Socialist platform of immediate demands, as a guarantee 
that they will continue to adhere to the Socialist party after their demands 
shall have brought the laws that will respond to them, is not warranted 
either by the discussions continually going on in the Socialist press upon 
the possible future forms of society or by the continual changes in the char- 
acter of the Socialist movement itself, such as in the attitude toward trade 
unionism and voluntary co-operation. One point we call upon our Socialist 
friends at home and abroad to observe. The American trade unionists do 
not presume to tell their European brothers how they shall proceed with 
their battles. Each nationality knows its own business best. We are con- 
cerned in recommending to workingmen everywhere to depend first and last 
on the historical trade union methods for effecting certain essentials in 
ameliorating the conditions of the masses. But, apart from that, the steps 
in each country, especially in politics, we know must be guided by its own 
national political and economic conditions. Further, we assert, with con- 
viction arrived at after ample first-hand observation, that the old-time, 
iron-clad, go-the-whole-theory, follow-the-one-prescribed-method sort of 
Socialism in Europe is a thing of the past. It seems to be left for our be- 
lated American Socialists alone to refuse to adapt themselves to the condi- 
tions presented by the new unfoldings of social truths. While their Old- 
World comrades have generally agreed that trade unionism must be kept 
separate from the political party, they are frantically shouting for the trade 
union movement of America to play the helpless big vessel hitched to their 
little tug. 
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Complaint of the method of selecting inspectors for the enforcement of the 
railway safety appliance laws, which relate to automatic 
WHERE couplers and similar equipment, has recently been made 
wo yey by the Railway and Engineering Review. This periodical 
LIFE IS J 
INVOLVED. while finding fault with the administration of the law, has 
remained silent when challenged by Secretary Edward A. 
Moseley, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which appoints the 
inspectors, to produce any specific reasonable cause for criticism. One of 
the Review’s charges is that only members of labor unions are employed as 
inspectors. This charge is undoubtedly true. The commission thereby 
exhibits an intelligent zeal in increasing the protection of the lives of rail- 
road men. Mr. Moseley, as the executive officer of the commission, has 
justified his selection of members of the railway brotherhoods upon the 
ground that this was necessary in order tosecure experienced railroad meny 
reliable, competent and zealous in protecting their fellow-workmen. The 
brotherhood spirit surely has proved no drawback to their work. Mr. 
Moseley, who was very active in the agitation to secure the enactment of 
the law for safety appliances, has been vigilant in its enforcement, and he 
is to be congratulated on its satisfactory results. The legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, recognizing his services in this direction, has passed a resolution 
thanking him in the name of the commonwealth for conspicuous endeavors 
in the cause of humanity. He has actively assisted in having cases brought 
to the Supreme Court of the United States with the purpose of reviewing 
and setting aside unfriendly interpretations of the safety appliance law, 
and the court’s decisions thereupon obtained have strengthened and sus- 
tained the vigor of the original enactment. It is thus seen that his services 
in protecting railroad men from unnecessary dangers in their occupation 
have been continuous, intelligent, well directed and effective.! He 
With considerable pride it may be recorded that when the safety 
appliance bill was in a most critical situation§before the House of Repre- 
sentatives we materially aided in its passage and its final enactment. Of 
course we are much interested in having this humane law enforced, and it 
is inconceivable how it can be jmore effectively enforced than by the men 
who know its necessity and are therefore in/entire ‘sympathy with tits pur- 
poses. The attack of the Railway and Engineering Review is obviously 
unjust and will prove abortive. The safety appliance law has proven its 
value in saving life and limb for the railway employes, and its enforcement 
will continue in the hands of its advocates and friends. 





The second Sunday in May is Labor’s Memorial Day. Responding to a 
widespread sentiment, the Norfolk convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, in 1907, recommended that as the date on which, throughout the 
jurisdiction of the American labor movement, men and women might 
assemble and give public recognition to the services for labor performed by 
departed fellow-workers. The observance of the day promises to become 
more general year by year. The official organs of the international unions 
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and the labor press as a whole are making mention of the approach of the 
date and suggesting appropriate ceremonies for the occasion. There’s not a 
community in all the land which has not had noble examples of devotion 
and self-sacrifice among the members of organized labor who are no longer 
among the living. Here’s to our absent comrades! 





First, as to prevailing trade union sentiment toward the donor. If militant 

trade unionists have learned one lesson well it is that 
mane 108 Tee sweeping condemnation of any man, rich or poor, in 
ROCKEFELLER connection with all his actions, is vain, unwise, point- 
FOUNDATION. less, and without effect upon the one attacked. The 

worst of rich men have good in them; the best among 
them are capable and desirous of helping to make the world better through 
their wealth, of which some avow themselves the mere custodians. Let us, 
then, regard Mr. Rockefeller’s offer to mankind as made in good faith. He 
proposes much. He says his prodigious foundation of a hundred million 
dollars is to be employed ‘‘in the promotion of any and all the elements of 
human progress.’’ He might have confined the terms of his proposed act of 
incorporation to that one encompassing phrase. Truly, the editor of the 
Survey says of it: ‘‘The all-seeing Providence could scarcely frame for his 
own guidance a broader commission.’’ 

Mr. Rockefeller asks to take in all trade union members as partners, 
at least, in sharing the expenses of administering his foundation—that is, 
in his act of incorporation he petitions that the personal property and funds 
of the foundation be exempt from taxation. By the amount of that exemp- 
tion the taxes on all other men’s labor and property must be increased, and 
the trade unionists of the country, as the leading organization of wealth- 
creators, would carry a very considerable percentage of that additional 
burden. This gives them full rights to scrutinize closely, in their own as 
well as the general interest, the possibilities in substituting to any extent 
Mr. Rockefeller’s self-memorializing charity for the eternal endowment of 
an all-seeing Providence. 

We confess to some reluctance in thus entering involuntarily into part- 
nership with Mr. Rockefeller. If we had the slightest influence with Con- 
gress, we should ask if some way might not be devised by which the 
billionaire’s foundation might defray its own expenses. American trade 
unionists have abundant demands on their own forms of charity, and they 
manage to get along without Government subsidies or financial exemptions 
of any form. 

Mr. Rockefeller, by asking an incorporation with privileges of tax- 
exemption, certainly also gives all taxpayers some right to a voice in suggest- 
ing the order in which the various steps in promoting the well-being of his 
fellow-citizens of America might be taken. In fact, the working people 
might advisedly hold off from going finally into the partnership through 
approving the act of incorporation until Mr. Rockefeller had taken at least 
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one great step in convincingly establishing his perfect good faith. He 
might send out a sort of pilot balloon, to show which direction his big 
machine would take when launched later. 

Suppose he should set a preliminary little one-million-dollar founda- 
tion at work to inquire how it is possible that the Standard Oil Company, 
or any of its branches, can pay a 25 per cent annual dividend, that being 
the percentage given during last month as the earnings of a good part of 
the investments of the business foundation of the proposed philanthropic 
foundation. A 25 per cent dividend seems to us rather a strong argument that 
the working classes, especially as consumers, must already be important active 
partners with Mr. Rockefeller in enabling him to establish his charity founda- 
tion. If they are partners they are so involuntarily. And the fact once 
established, they might do a little something on their own account, with 
the aid of a square deal in the laws and an all-seeing Providence, and 
without the aid of Mr. Rockefeller, in promoting human progress. They 
could cut down that dividend to the extent that it rests on transportation 
and tariff privileges, on unfair franchises, on facilitated legislation, on 
monopoly of natural resources, or in any degree upon the suppression of 
competition. If by this means the dividends of the mighty Standard Oil 
empire should be reduced to a 10 per cent basis, the amount annually 
remaining in the pockets of the millions of consumers which now goes to 
make the Rockefeller foundation possible would work those miracles in pro- 
moting the welfare of the nation and of the world which invariably are 
witnessed when men live under social conditions in which they are not 
robbed. 

Aye, the truth is, we balk at accepting a partnership under our Gov- 
ernment with Mr. Rockefeller, until we feel sure that the civic relations in 
which we are already bound up with him, and which have made his 
heaped-up millions possible, are approximately correct. The starting point 
at which we may join hands with him, and take precedence of all-seeing 
Providence in promoting the welfare of humanity, inevitably must be after 
readjustment of at least the grossest forms of today’s inequitable economic 
relations in our country. 

The alleged bigness of Mr. Rockefeller’s proposed foundation need be 
no great matter of astonishment to trade unionists. Of these there are now 
in Europe and America about ten millions. Within the last few years they 
have reduced the workday for themselves and their fellow-workers from 
twelve, eleven, ten and nine hours, to ten, nine and eight hours. Besides, 
they have been the leaders in establishing the weekly rest day, as well as 
the fairly general Saturday half-holiday. If, on the average, the workers 
in the United States advance their wages one dollar a week, the resultant sum 
ina year will exceed any amount to which the whole Rockefeller foundation, 
large as it is, might possibly attain. The organized working people how- 
ever make no claim yet of having substituted themselves for an all-seeing 
Providence. 
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LIVE TRADE UNION TOPICS. 


TO WHAT UNIONS ARE HIGH PRICES 
DUE? 


President Kirby of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation is reported to have said in a recent 
address in the East that the labor trust (the 
unions) is the principal cause of high prices 
because they increase wages and limit output. 
This is the most absurd statement I have seen re- 
garding the cause of high prices. Mr, Kirby’s 
position is untenable and utterly lacking in proof. 
The farm products have increased more in price 
than any other staple product, but there is no 
union of farm labdt. Cotton has gone skyward, 
and there is no union of cotton-producing labor; in 
fact, it is the cheapest labor in the country; and 
machinery is now used in picking cotton, which 
is still cheaper than the negro labor. 

Lumber men have no unions and it is high 
priced. Wool growers and tobacco growers have 
no unions. Their labor is cheap from the ground 
to the finished product. Thereis not a single trust 
tobacco factory organized. Sugar uses no union 
labor. 

The furniture industry and the Standard Oil in- 
dustry are unorganized. A large part of the stove 
foundries are non-union, and we note the non- 
union stoves are as high priced as the union 
product. 

On the other hand, we note that the railroads, 
interurbans and street-cars, nearly all operated by 
union men, have not increased prices. Steel and 
iron products are decreasing in price. These are 
nearly all union made. Clothing is nearly all made 
in non-union shops. Printing is nearly all union, 
yet papers and magazines are cheaper and better 
than ever. Hats are nearly all union made, but 
they have not increased in price. The buildings 
are nearly all built by union labor, and yet the 
present is one of the greatest building eras in our 
history. 

Now, Mr. Kirby, tell us what you base your 
statement on. We admit there is one way that the 
labor trust may have contributed, in a small way, 
to higher prices. By raising the standards of liv- 
ing in the industrial centers, it has increased the 
markets somewhat. Unions have enabled hundreds 
of thousands of workingmen to move into larger 
and better homes, and these homes are better 
furnished. Music dealers will tell you they now 
sell many pianos to workingmen. They buy a 
greater variety and a better quality of food and 
clothing. But we assume Mr. Kirby will not find 
fault with this, for his organization stands for 
larger markets. Besides, if it is wrong for labor 
to raise the prices of living by living better it 
logically follows that it is wrong for his class to 
live high and thereby make larger markets and 
higher prices. The 15 per cent increase in wages 
is more than made up by the cheaper methods of 
production and the larger efficiency of labor. 

The labor cost of a factory product is now only 
30 per cent of the factory price, and only 15 per 
cent of the retail price. An increase of 15 per cent 
in wages would amount to less than 234 per cent 
increase in the retail price. This is more than 


offset by the improved methods, As for the limit- 
ing of output, statistics prove that the union fac- 
tories turn out a larger per capita product than 
ever before. Mr. Kirby, the people want facts— 
not unsubstantiated statements. If the statements 
herein are not true, we invite anyone to refute 
them. D. F. KENNEDY. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BUSINESS MEN AND UNION MEN. 


There is one reason, if no other, why business 
men, especially merchants, should favor union 
labor in preference to cheap non-union labor, and 
that reason is that if labor is poorly paid the wage- 
earner will have no money to spend with the mer- 
chant. Every business man knows, if he will stop 
to think, that the retail house depends upon the 
wage-earners for 90 per cent of their trade. If he 
had to depend upon the trade of the rich for his 
support the retail merchant would stand a small 
chance of succeeding. If the working people are 
prosperous the merchant thrives from his trade; 
and when the workingman’s wages are cut down 
it takes just that much cash from the till of the 
business man and just that much comfort from 
the cottage fireside. Is not that sufficient reason 
why the business men of this country should sup- 
om and encourage the great masses of organized 
abor? The union men in this country are not so 
blind or deaf that they do not know their friends. 
They know the sentiment and attitude of every 
business man of any prominence, and a careless 
or slighting remark made against organized labor 
finds its way into the meeting place of the toiling 
masses as fast as one spoken in its favor. 

It has been said that unionism and anarchy 
travel hand in hand, but they are as far removed 
from each other today as heaven is from the last 
resting place of the man who deserted his union. 
Union men today are the bone and sinew of civil- 
ization and our republican form of government. 
In times of war the union man is the first toshoulder 
the musket and rush to the defense of our flag, 
and he will do so again if he is called upon. Union 
men are the champions of right and justice, and 
they have the manhood. to resist oppression from 
those who would sap from them, drop by drop, 
the means of support for their wives and children. 

NEWARK, N, J. A. R. WYATT. 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT. 


The lack of thought and expression, the apathetic 
view taken by some men of this great movement 
on the vital questions constantly arising, is, to say 
the least, anything but encouraging to those to 
whom we have intrusted the welfare and the ad- 
ministration of this humane movement. To treat 
these great questions with levity is toinvite the 
condemnation of posterity. Shall it be said of usin 
time to come that we gave our assent because we 
remained silent on these questions or shall it be 
said that we sacrificed the opportunity to perpet- 
uate our freedom and liberty because we were 
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selfish or because we would not sink narrow selfish- 
ness? This must not be. Then let us come closer 
together and consider that our interests are iden- 
tical and that we have a duty to perform to our 
fellow-men and to those who are to follow us. 
This duty can not be properly performed individ- 
ually, it requires the power and influence of col- 
lective action to protect and tocare for every right 
justly ours. When grave questions are confront- 
ing us, when our rights as citizens are being placed 
in jeopardy, when attempts are made to still the 
voices of our leaders and the use of their pens to 
express their thoughts is denied them, it is expres- 
sive of but one thing, and that is better and 
stronger organizations. 

Our hopes and aspirations will be cast to the 
winds unless we give our unqualified support to 
those who are battling so valiantly, defending us 
against the unscrupulous attacks hurled from 
many angles. 

Let the men of labor be true to their obligations 
and by their words and acts encourage the men 
who are today willing to sacrifice their liberty that 
the rights of the whole people shall live. Then 
little difficulty will be experienced in the future 
in keeping intact the sacred rights of the people 
of this nation. The marvelous changes in the in- 
dustrial conditions suggests to us the wisdom of 
changing the policies to meet and to cope with 
these new conditions. In this the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has kept good pace and will con- 
tinue to do so, just so long as changes are necessary 
to get for labor its just dues. 

In the new development of things a new form 
of organization has been advocated and developed 
to some extent, suggested by the growing tendency 
towards combination and the unspeakable attitude 
of some employers towards labor. These new 
organizations are designated as departments of the 


American Federation of Labor; in these branches 
the closely allied trades are brought together for 
the purpose of closer association, conference, and 
joint action on matters affecting these trades. In 
other words, these great closely allied organizations 
are to act as a unit, thus precluding in the future 
the possibility of one organization tying itself up to 
some agreement that may do much to retard the 
progress of other trades. Can the future of the 
American workman be correctly portrayed if his 
right to organize is denied him? Can we deny 
that this is possible if the happenings of recent 
months foreshadow anything? Again the need of 
better and more organization. 

There must be an awakening; time will not go 
on unbroken without a call of halt. It is to be 
hoped that that time is here now. Let us then by 
united action prevent further encroachments 
on our rights and halt the @ttacks incidently 
aimed at a few but in reality at the millions of 
wage-earners with the hope that they will be 
crushed into humble submission. Notwithstanding 
that much has been said concerning the intentions 
and the desires of this movement there is no con- 
spiracy in this movement of ours, no desire to be 
dictatorial, no wish to engage in unnecessary or 
avoidable strife, no desire to do harm, only the 
pure, undefiled and unselfish wish that life 
will be made worth living and that those condi- 
tions, so repugnant to the lovers of freedom and 
liberty, will cease to exist. 

ALBERT J. BERRES, Secretary-Treasurer. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


On page 248, March issue, the title of Mr. W. H. 
Allen, given as ‘‘ex-Commissioner Immigration 
Restriction League,’’ should have read ‘‘Execu- 
tive Committee Immigration Restriction League.” 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American 
Federation of Labor 1,192. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and the Province of New Brunswick, 
Canada 

Organizer, Stuart Reid. 


District No. ll.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, J. D. Pierce, Thos. H. Flynn, 
Hugh Frayne, John A. Flett, Jacob Tazelaar. 


District No. I1l.—Southern. 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, Emmet 
T. Flood. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. Vil.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 

Organizers, H. L. Eichelberger, M. 
Hamilton. 


Grant 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, 


Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer, C. O. Young. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of 
British Columbia. 

Organizer, Arthur A. Hay. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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LABOR IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


[Exclusive correspondence to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 
By THoMAS REECE. 


Lonpon, February 25th, 19/0. 

N THE ist of February a large number of the 

new Labor Exchanges opened for active 

work, and in many cases extraordinary 

scenes were witnessed as crowds of unem- 

ployed men gathered and fought for admission. 

Whether the idea was that the Labor Exchange 

could make work or never before had there been 

such a chance of focussing the local unemployed 

can not be said, but large numbers of men and 

women registered their names, occupations, and 
addresses. 

When the new Parliament opened on February 
21 the Labor ge met for the first time with a 
membership of forty, the strongest united inde- 
pendent labor aggregation ever yet seen in the 
British House of Commons. The last three parlia- 
ments have witnessed an extraordinary advance 
in the party’s strength. In the Parliament which 
assembled on December 3, 1900, the Labor party 
had only four representatives in the House. In 
the House of Commons which foregathered on 
February 14, 1901, there were thirty members, 
and this time there are forty. It is quite true that 
by certain methods of calculation it can be shown 
that actually the party is five members weaker 
than in the previous House. In that assembly the 
miners’ representatives sat as a constituent portion 
of the Liberal party. By a decision of their union 
memberships they have had to transfer themselves 
to the Labor party and act in future independently 
of the Liberal party. Eight seats were lost to 
Labor in the general election just concluded, but 
against these losses has to be set three fresh gains, 
so that the net loss is five. 

Still, as an organized definite parliamentary 
body the party is now bigger than ever, although 
a fresh consideration arises as to whether the 
somewhat compulsory addition of the miners’ 
members must in the end prove something of a 
weakness. Messrs, Burt and Fenwick, the miners’ 
members who refused to obey the orders of their 
membership and go over to the Parliamentary 
Labor party, still sit with the Liberal party and 
no longer apparently even call themselves Liberal- 
Labor members. 

Labor has lost two of its most stalwart cham- 
pions also since I last wrote. The most widely 
known of the two was, of course, Pete Curran, the 
typical British labor leader, who worked his way 
up from the lowest ranks until he sat in Parlia- 
ment as an independent labor member. An Irish- 
mau through and through, he was born in Glasgow 
just fifty years ago. He began to work at an ex- 
tremely early age, and found himself in London 
working at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, when he 
was 29, the year of the establishment of the union 
with which his career waseverafterwardsassociated. 

From the first, a strong believer in trade organi- 
zation, he was first local secretary of a branch of 
his union, then district secretary, and finally 
general organizer in 1891, his union being the big 
aggregation of unskilled laborers in this country 
known as the Gas Workers and General Laborers’ 
Union. The latest figures with regard tothis union 
give it a membership of close upon 33,000 and an 


income of over $100,000 in the year, the income 
being unfortunately rather exceeded by the ex- 
penditure. Pete Curran made many unsuccessful 
attempts to enter Parliament in the Labor interest, 
contesting Barrow in Furness in 1895 and Barnsley 
in 1897. He secured his seat for Barrow in 1906 
and lost it at the general election just preceding 
his death. It is not to be assumed, however, that 
disappointment particularly hastened his end. His 
trouble was internal. As British labor delegate to 
the States, Germany, France, Holland, and Bel- 
gium, he attained world-wide fame. 

Thomas Summerbell, the other labor leader, 
was a year younger than Pete Curran and lost his 
seat at the last general election. In his case there 
is no doubt that the excessive hard work of the 
campaign and the poignant disappointment did 
hasten his end. 

Up to the date of writing, the trouble in the 
Northumberland coalfields continues. Last week 
the union executive issued a manifesto, in which 
the men were besought to return to work and try 
the three-shift scheme. They were also apprised 
of the fact that the unemployment grant would be 
discontinued after the end of that week—that is, 
from February 19. The delegates from the lodges 
met on that day and declined to resume work. In 
a previous demand they asked that a ballot be 
taken on the three-shift system. The executive 
replied that that would be a farce, as none would 
vote for it—all against it. At many of the collier- 
ies the men have been idle since January 1, and 
they show no signs of giving way. These form 
the pioneers of the delegates and open meetings 
at which the executive are denounced, and the 
feeling is such that Mr. Thomas Burt, M. P., has 
been called upon to resign. 

Every member of the executive who signed the 
agreement is shunned. One of the delegates at the 
meeting held-on February 19 said, in their favor, 
that if they had known that the three-shift sys- 
tem was to have been included they would have 
refused to sign. But even at that date the opposi- 
tion to the three-shift system was well known. 
Some of the speakers were very severe upon the 
executive, and declared that the men on strike 
were fighting for privileges long ago won after 
hard fights by their former leaders. The resolu- 
tion, after all the hard speaking, demanded that a 
general council should be called to discuss the 
situation or appeal generally to the National 
Federation. 

In the Durham districts matters have toned 
down. The men accepted the advice of their lead- 
ers to give the new scheme a trial; this is being 
done in most cases—with what results are not yet 
known. Usually the two counties have acted to- 
gether in all general cases of policy; they did in 
this up té a point, and then they divided. If, 
however, the Northumberland miners go in for a 
general strike, the chances are that both associa- 
tions will come together again against the three- 
shift system. As it is the strike has lasted nearly 
two months, with great loss to employers and em- 
ployed. Moreover, the organizations have suffered 
very severely. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Bill Posters. 

Wm. McCarthy.—Our trade in good shape and 
conditions are steadily improving. At this writing 
our strike in Chicago for increased wages is still 
pending. 

Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers. 

Wm. Van Bodegraven.—The work of organiza- 
tion is carried on quite actively in St. Louis. Mo., 
Hudson River, N. Y., and throughout the States 
of New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. Mem- 
bers employed in one brick plant in Chicago are 
locked out. The employers are trying to discour- 
age unionism among the men. 


Carvers (Wood). 

Thos. ]. Lodge.—We won strike in New York 
in less than one week’s time. During the month 
have paid out $300 in death benefits for two de- 
ceased members. One new union was chartered 


recently. 
Cement Workers. 


Henry J. Uliner.—Trade conditions fair. We 
look forward to a favorable season. Local unions 
are maintaining wages and hours without trouble. 
The trouble at one of the theaters in Omaha was 
adjusted to the satisfaction of the cement workers 
union in that city. New unions are being formed 
throughout Texas. Organizer Eichelberger re- 
cently organized one local in Houston, Tex. We 
also chartered new union in Cleveland, Ohio. We 
are indeed pleased to see the activity and protest 
of the unions against the proposed increased rate 
on second-class postage, as this would be of great 
detriment not only to organized labor, but to all 
publishers as well. 


Chainmakers. 


C. R. Stanton.—Our trade in good shape and 
conditions show steady improvement. One of our 
locals recently obtained increase of 10 per cent in 
wages. Have no strikes or troubles to report. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 


Harry Reiser.—Trade conditions poor and we 
see no change in the near future. We expended 
$75 in benefits for deceased member recently. 


Engineers (Steam). 


Robert A. McKee.—During the month of Jan- 
uary we formed the following new unions: mu- 
nicipal engineers’ locals of Philadelphia, Kensing- 
ton, West Philadelphia, Pa., and Seattle, Wash. 
No strikes or troubles in our trade to report. 


Engravers (Watch Case). 


Otto F,. Altenberg.—Trade conditions continue 
good. Nothing new to report at this writing. 


Glass Workers. 


Wm. Figolah.—We expect to have an organizer 
in the field during spring months, and hope to gain 
good results. A new union was formed in Van- 
couver, B. C., recently. No strikes or troubles to 


report. 
Iron Molders. 


Victor Kleiber.—We are about to start agitation 
for increased wages, shorter hours, and better shop 
condjtions. New unions have been organized in 
Florence, Ala., and Butler, Pa. Our total mem- 
bership is approximately 50,000. 
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Jewelry Workers. 


Geo. J. Bessinger.—Through persistent agitation 
we have obtained much better sanitary shop con- 
ditions than those obtained in unorganized shops. 
Mass meetings are being held in New York, New- 
ark, Providence, and Chicago, with the view of edu- 
cating the workers as to the aims and objects of the 
trade unions. 


Leather Workers. 


FP. V. Turnquist—We hope ere long to have 
established the eight hour day and the union shop 
throughout our industry. Trade conditions fair, 


and improving slowly. 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods. 


ohn J. Pfeiffer —A general demand for the 
oignt aioe fade take effect during March has 
been made upon all saddlery firms. Prospects are 
very favorable for proper consideration of our de- 
mands and the outlook is brighter every day. 
State of employment good. In Ottawa, Ont., we 
won strike of seventeen weeks duration for in- 
crease of 10 per cent in wages. New unions have 
been chartered in Miles City, Mont., Oakland and 
Stockton, Cal. During the month we expended 
$480 in death benefits and $525 for sick and dis- 
abled members. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 

Chas. McCrory.—Our trade is in very good 
shape at this time. There are a few factories still 
operated on the non-union shop basis, but our ob- 
ject is to try to gain complete control of condi- 
tions in our industry. We expended $150 for de- 
ceased members during the month. 


Mine Workers. 

Edwin Perry—Our membership is growin 
steadily. We now have a total membership o 
292,523. New unions have been formed in Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Indiana, and West Virginia 
since last report. Slight improvement is noticed 
in trade conditions. 

Papermakers, 

T. J. Carey.—We are continually trying to 
establish higher wages in the shops where the 
union wage scale has not yet been secured. The 
adoption of the eight hour day we will also try to 
make more general. We chartered new union at 
Leominster, Mass., recently. 

Woodmen and Sawmill Workers. 

A. Livingston.—State of employment fair in our 
trade. Conditions are improving under organiza- 
tion. We have obtained better wages and shorter 
hours since organizing. We are organizing new 
unions throughout the State of Washington. No 
strikes to report. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA, 


Bessemer.—John W. Casson: : 

Conditions in general of all the laboring classes 
here are deplorable, when we take into considera- 
tion the high cost of living. Union men receive 
from $2.75 to $4 a day, but employment is very un- 
certain, and, of course, still worse for the unor- 
ganized workers. We have secured the promise of 
one Congressman from this district to support 
labor legislation before Congress. 


ARKANSAS. 


Hot Springs.—P. 1. Hensley: : é 

There is very little unorganized labor in this 
section. The unions are gaining steadily, both in 
membership and prestige. Hodcarriers and build- 
ing laborers have obtained increase of 25 cents per 
day. The unions have all the work that is being 
done here. Labor’s interests from a political view- 
point are well looked after. Hodcarriers and build- 
ing laborers, electricians, and bartenders have 
formed unions recently. Cigarmakers are organiz- 
ing. Committee from the central labor union is 
looking after the union labels. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado Springs.—R. C. Wright: 

Conditions were never better for organized labor. 
Everything is moving along nicely. Practically all 
labor here is organized. Employment has been 
steady, no cessation in work except for weather 
conditions. Carpenters, lathers, and painters will 
ask for increased wages this spring. Newsboys and 
carriers, also plasterers, are organizing. 


Denver.—Frank J. Pulver: 

Stereotypers received increase of 25 cents per 
day without strike. One union and one non-union 
band have secured contracts to furnish music at 
City Park coming season. Musicians expect to 
signup the non-union band. Organizers McMorrow 
and Fay of the Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes have prganized a local of their organization 


in Denver, 
CONNECTICUT. 


Bristol,_—Theodore West: 

Building trades are well organized. Bartenders 
and musicians have fairly good organizations, but 
other lines show marked need of improvement and 
organization. Carpenters expect tosecure increase 
of 28 cents per day on May first without strike. 
This will make their scale $3.28 per day. 


DELAWARE, 


Wilmington.—Richard S. Monck: 

State of employment has been dull on account 
of weather conditions. Organized trades in fair 
shape, having greater advantages than the unor- 
ganized. We aim to strengthen and build up the 
unions already organized before we organize new 
ones. Cigarmakers are very active in the work, 
pushing all union labels. 


FLORIDA. 


Miami.—A. D. Hill: 

Conditions here are good when compared with 
conditions of other places, but there is yet much to 
be done to gain for the toilers what is due them. 
The unions try to secure for the unorganized, as 
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well as for their own members, many of the benefits 
they have enforced through organization. Employ- 
ment has been unusually steady this year; we 
might say it has been one of the most prosperous 
years ever in Miami. No strikes or lockouts to 
report. The workers are heartily in support of the 
eight-hour bill (endorsed by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor) now before Congress, and many peti- 
tions are being sent to representatives to Congress 
to pass the same. The merchants are gradually 
stocking up on union-labeled goods. 


GEORGIA. 


Augusta.—P. K. Tant: 

Conditions are better than for sometime. The 
unions are in better shape and have been steadily 
employed. No recent increase in wages, but con- 
tract with one railroad company now calls for the 
nine-hour day where they formerly worked ten 
hours per day. Boilermakers have a strike on the 
Central Railway lines of Georgia. Electrical 
workers are organizing. 


Rome.—W. A. Clinton: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. There is increased interest in the labor 
movement, and we hope to show still better results 
than we have forsome time. Have prospects of 
forming several new unions soon. Our union label 
committee is working hard to have the union labels 
before the public. 

cross.—Wm. E. Terry: 

wenenee is situated in the southern part of the 
State, and is rapidly becoming one of the im- 
portant cities of Georgia. Within the past year the 
Atlantic Coast Line has built and equipped the 
largest shop here, employing at present about 
2,000 men, of which number about 95 per cent are 
organized and working the nine-hour day, besides 
having gained other conditions through organiza- 
tion. While the city of Waycross can only claim 
a population of 12,000, we have 18 local unions 
a a trades assembly. I have organized the 
trades and labor assembly since my advent in the 
city. Since the organization of the trades and 
labor assembly we have corrected many abuses, 
the most notable of which is the abuse of the gar- 
nishee law, which had been applied on the slightest 
pretext. The trades assembly has not only been a 
protector against these nefarious practices, but has 
proved an educator as well. Another thing taken 
up was the ‘‘shylock’’ system in practice on the 
Atlantic Coast Line system shops. Recently we 
had repealed an ordinance which, if allowed to 
stand, would work injustice to the wage-earners 
and the farmers.’ The union label education has 
gone on steadily. Our merchants now find it more 
profitable to handle union-made goods, as the 
demand has increased greatly, and we find a com- 
plete line of all sorts of union-labeled articles on 
sale. The police and firemen’s new helmets bear 
the union label. This is due to the persistent 
efforts of two union card men on the board of 
aldermen. The farmers of the county are —_—s 
in harmony with the trade unionists and will sen 
fraternal delegates to the next meeting of the 
trades assembly. The workers are also active 
politically, and will try to defeat Congressman W. 
G. Brantley, of the eleventh district. His work in 
Congress has been closely watched and found not 
to be in the people’s interest. Mr. Kirby, of the 
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Manufacturers’ Association, has made a mistake 
in sending his misleading literature to the min- 
isters of this city. They are members of the trades 
assembly and have lent their efforts in aid of the 
trade unions and the principles for which they 
stand. A labor temple is now being planned, and 
we hope soon to see the first labor temple erected 
in Georgia at Waycross, the banner union city of 
the State. 


ILLINOIS, 


Alton.—Roland Adams: e 

Building trades in this city are all organized 
with the exception of building laborers, and all 
are in good shape. Expect to organize the un- 
skilled laborers soon. Carpenters expect to secure 
increase of five cents per hour June first. The wages 
and conditions of organized labor are twice as 
good as those obtained by the unorganized. 
Laundry workers, teamsters, and cement workers 
are likely to organize soon. 

Aurora.—Elmer A. Ford: 

Organized labor in fair shape and enjoying 
steady work. The wages and hours secured by 
organized trades are much superior to the wages 
and hours worked by the unorganized workers. 
Barbers have organized since last report. 

Chicago.—Edwin R. Wright, J. E. Quinn, and 
J. C. Colgan: 

Organized labor throughout the State is making 
steady progress. Work is steadier, working condi- 
tions better, and the interest is healthier than for 
several years. Iron molders secured increase of 25 
cents a day on February first without strike. Bill- 
posters secured $3 per week increase and improved 
conditions. Special session of legislature passed a 
bill for providing a commissioner on employers’ 
liability. The injunction applied for in the tailors’ 


_ strike was denied. The Williams-Chalmers tem- 


porary injunction is still in effect. Wax and plaster 
patternmakers are organizing. 


Carlinville.—R. Bohrman: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Condition of unorganized labor is not so 
good. Nothing new to report at this time. 


East St. Louis.—John F. O'Flaherty: 

State of employment fair. Organized trades in 
good shape. Mill workers are still onstrike at this 
writing. Wedook for a revival of business this 
season. All union men are urged at union meet- 
ings to constantly demand the union labels. Musi- 
cians and stationary firemen are organizing. 


Edwardsville.—Peter Dresch: 

Organized labor making steady progress. The 
local federal union is making a hard fight to have 
all municipal improvements done by union labor, 
and in this campaign the central body is taking 
active part. Organized labor has held its own and 
made some gains in spite of the depression. All 
unions urge the demand of the union labels. 


Joliet.—Timothy F. Pell: 

All building trades here are quite well organized, 
Recently four woodworking shops came into the 
carpenters’ organization. The steel mills, which 
are unorganized, employ a large number of foreign 
unskilled laborers. Building trades average steady 
employment eight months out of the year; 
mills, railroads and other industries are quite 
steadily employed. The following are demands 
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for increased wages being made: Hodcarriers in- 
crease to 314 cents per hour; painters from 40 to 
45 cents; carpenters from 45 to 50 cents per hour. 
Other building trades are arranging for increased 
wages. Hodcarriers will also make demand for 
the eight-hour workday. Sweet-Orr & Company 
expended $1,500 for rest, eating, music, dance and 
hospital space for the garment workers employed 
by them. This was a surprise to the workers and 
made a hit with the public. The city officers of 
water superintendent, plumbing inspector, and 
electrician are filled by union men; all teamsters 
employed by the city are union men, A number 
of new unions are affiliating with the central labor 
union; among them can be mentioned the hod- 
carriers, bookbinders, horseshoemakers, boiler- 
makers and shipbuilders. Bartenders, railway 
clerks, and laundry workers are likely to organize. 
All union men are urged to demand the union 
labels. Many of the unions have the union label 
order of business. 


Lewistown.—A. J. Stutes: 

Conditions are favorable to organized labor, al- 
though employment has been uncertain. We look 
for better prospects during the summer. 


Moline.—Herman Friedrich: 

Conditions here are bad, as there are very few 
organizations here. The railroad shops are the 
only ones organized. This field is ripe for organ- 
ization and good work can be done. 


Paris.—Edward Low: 

Organized labor in good shape, but there is not 
much work being done at this writing. Unorgan- 
ized workers have long hours and poor wages. 
Barbers are organizing. The union labels are de- 
manded. 


Pinckneyville.—H. A. Taylor: 

All unions here are in good shape, but the un- 
organized are unable to make any progress. Em- 
ployment has been uncertain. Teamsters are now 
receiving 20 per cent increase in their new scale 
of wages, which went into effect January first. 


Rock Island.—P. J. Carlson: 

Building trades are active and maintain a min- 
imum wage and the eight-hour day. They have 
also established working rules under which they 
perform their labor. At present they are working 
under agreements which will give them increased 
wages above what they received last year. About 
ten months of the year, the organized workers are 
steadily at work. Nearly all improvements as to 
hours, wages, and working conditions have been 
brought about through strikes. Wages have been 
increased from 30 to 50 per cent and the workday 
has been reduced from one to two hours per day. 
Horseshoers recently secured the nine-hour work- 
day. Retail clerks are reorganizing. The present 
conditions of the unorganized workers are worse 
than twenty years ago. There is splendid oppor- 
tunity to organize stationary engineers and firemen, 
cement workers, composition roofers, building 
laborers, and teamsters. 


Staunton.—Jos. W. Rizzie: 

Organized trades in good condition. All trades 
report steady employment. Miners are working 
steadily. Very few unorganized workers here. 
Nearly all trades are thoroughly organized. Bak- 
ers, meat cutters, and butchers are organizing. 


Streator.—James Lynch: 

We now have twenty-one local unions in this city, 
but there are yet a number of trades and callings 
which aie unorganized. Their hours range from 
nine to twelve per day and wages from $1.50 to $2 
a day. The wages of the union men are from 20 to 
50 per cent higher than the unorganized. State 
legislature appropriated $100,000 for the families 
of the victims of the Cherry Mine disaster, Tailors 
have reorganized. 


Springfield.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Organized labor in Springfiel@ is in splendid 
condition. We are receiving better wages than the 
unorganized. Employment has been steady in some 
lines, but in the building trades it has been some- 
what slack on account of the severe winter. The 
prospects are good for an early spring, and all the 
building trades are looking forward to plenty of 
work. The mine workers are enjoying an unusual 
rush for this time of the year and their pay en- 
velopes ate showing up larger than heretofore. 
There has been no strike since last report. The 
carpenters have asked for a slight advance in their 
scale, to take effect May first. The union label is 
being pushed harder today than has ever been be- 
fore in Springfield, and the women are taking 
more interest in the label than was ever known. 
There has been no new organization formed since 
last fall. Practically everything in the city is 
organized with the exception of the unskilled la- 
borers. 


Urbana.—Wm. Gillespie: 

Organized building trades are preparing new 
wage scales and prospects are good. Building 
trades have lined up in good shape, all members 
in possession of paid-up working cards. Employ- 
ment is not very steady at this time. Brick, tile 
and terra cotta workers are arranging for a new 
agreement. Teamsters also are about to secure a 
new scale of wages this spring. Cement workers 
are organizing. 


INDIANA. 


Bedford.—Samuel R. Stevens: 

There is an increasing tendency toward organ- 
ization among the workers of this section. All 
trades and callings are falling in line. Stone saw- 
yers, trades and labor council, and others have 
organized during the month. Have unions of fire- 
men and quarry workers under way. We do all 
we can to push the union labels to the front. 


East Chicago.—J. J. Sullivan: : 

All trades are steadily employed. Organized 
trades have advantage over the unorganized, in 
obtaining from 20 to 30 per cent .more in wages 
and shorter hours of labor. Organized a new 
union in Gary during the month. 


Evansville.—P. D. Drain: 

The organized workers are keeping abreast of 
the times. No strikes or troubles to report. Build- 
ing trades will ask for increased wages April first. 
Good work is done for all union labels. 


Indianapolis,—John H. Thompson: 

Organized labor in fair shape. pers ay print- 
ers secured increase of $2 per week without strike. 
Bridge and structural iron workers also obtained 
increased wages without strike. Marble workers 
and helpers are organizing. The independent 
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electrical workers’ union recently affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. A union label 
tralles department has been formed here and a 
great deal of activity is already manifest. 

Muncie.—W. S. Porter: 

Organized labor in very good shape. In many 
instances we find the advanced conditions of the 
organized workers directly benefiting the unorgan- 
ized workers. We look forestablishment of in- 
creased wage scales this spring. Blacksmiths are 
organizing. Trades council has a union label 
committee always on hand tourge the union labels. 


New Albany.—Jas. M. Lewis: 

Most trades are steadily employed. Molders, 
however, have only been working three or four 
days of the week. Conditions are good for organ- 
ized workers. A committee of the trades and 
labor council aided in securing the appointment 
of street commissioner and pump contractor, both 
of whom are union men. Electrical workers have 
come back in line ani doing good work. 


IOWA. 

Davenport.—Jas. N. Coleman: 

State federation of labor is planning a labor re- 
vival with speakers from international unions to 
travel under auspices of the central bodies. Or- 
ganized labor in good shape. Employment has 
been steady considering the season. Government 
arsenal employes have secured adjustment of 
wages and a good number secured increased wages. 
The union men secure much better wages than the 
unorganized. Carpenters are negotiating for a 
raise in wages. Plumbers are making steady 
gain in membership. Bartenders are forming 
union. 


Des Moines.—Geo. F. Moorehead: 

About three-fourths of the industries here are 
asking for increased wages this spring and pros- 
pects are bright for concessions. Employment is 
fairly steady. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Work is picking up in building industries, and 
we look for a prosperous summer season. Nearly 


all factories are working full force and harmony. 


prevails throughout. It is important that all or- 
ganized labor should stand together in the elec- 
tions to elect men favorable to their interest. 
Teamsters working for municipal government 
have secured increase from 45 to 50 cents per hour. 

Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Good conditions prevail for the organized work- 
ers. On the other hand the unorganized workers 
have to work longer hours and in every instance 
receive less money than the union men. Employ- 
ment is steady. We are continually agitating the 


union labels. 
KANSAS. 

Columbus.—Sim A. Bramlette: 

Employment has been fairly steady in industrial 
trades, but unsteady in building industries owin 
to the severe winter. Organized labor was in pee 
shape to resist wage reductions, while the unor- 
ganized workers were forced to accept anything, 
because they were unable to resist. General ac- 
tivity with view to organization is noticed through- 
out the State and a number of new unions are be- 
ing organized at different points. Retail clerks 
and central body in Mulberry will be organized 
during the month. As president of the State Fed- 


eration’ of Labor I attended the farmers’ State 
convention, held in Emporia, at which were 
present 250 delegates. A general misunderstand- 
ing seemed to prevail among them as to the objects 
and purposes of the trade unions, but after spend- 
ing two days with them, strong resolutions were 
passed declaring for full and thorough co-operation 
with the labor unions and a further declaration to 
insist on union labels oa all purchases. The con- 
vention, acting further in harmony with the policy 
of the State Federation of Labor, elected a legisla- 
tive committee and instructed them to work in the 
interest of all measures affecting the farmer and 
the trade unionist and to co operate with the legis- 
lative committee of the State Federation of Labor; 
making a complete printed report to the next 
convention as to the attitude and records of the 
members of the legislature on all measures affect- 
ing the farmer and the trade unionist. 

Lfola.—Pratt Williamson: 

Organized labor in good shape. In some lines 
there is more work than men. We have had no 
changes aS to wages or conditions since last report, 
but the union men continue to receive higher 
wages and better hours than the unorganized. 

Pittsburg.—C. O. Churchill: 

Conditions are fair, because nearly all trades are 
organized. During-the past six months we have 
had no strikes or troubles worth mentioning. One 
new union was organized during the month and 
have federal union underway. May possibly have 
the plumbers in line soon. 

Topeka.—Miss Z. J. Taylor: 

Open meetings are being held by the central 
bodies of the large cities throughout the State 
with great success, At every union meeting the 
promotion of the union labels is discussed. Lady 
clerks and telephone operators are organizing. 


KENTUCKY. 

Louisville.—H. C. Searle and Peter Campbell: 

Carpenters have increased their membership 30 
per cent within the last two months. Painters and 
plumbers are constantly adding new members and 
gaining new shops. Stove molders and printing 
pressmen are still on strike; prospects to win are 
bright. Steam and hot water fitters and helpers 
struck in January for increased wages, better con- 
ditions, and eight-hour day. Ninety men are out. 
Butcher workmen secured slight increase in wages 
and the nine-hour day without friction. A bill to 
have all employes of the city work the eight-hour 
day has been introduced by Councilman Ben Sand, 
a member of the cigarmakers’ urion. This will 
most likely become law. Employment in all 
branches has been steady, excepting building 
trades, which have been delayed because of the 
weather conditions. More union men are ap- 

inted to positions under the present city admin- 
istration than ever before. State plumbing law is 
now before the legislature; passed the lower house 
and has been favorably reported by the senate 
committee. Sanitary wagon drivers organized dur- 
ing month. Have stationary firemen and hotel 
and restaurant employes under way. 

Newport.—J. M. Albrecht: 

All inside trades have been working full time, 
especially printing pressmen, machinists, and iron 
molders. Unorganized trades in many instances 
are working short time. Building trades have not 
had steady work on account of weather conditions. 
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Brewery workers gained increased of $2 a week 
without strike. The House of Representatives 
has passed the plumbers examination and regis- 
tration bill, both of which are now before the 
Senate. We hope to see the employers’ liability 
law introduced and passed by the legislature. 
Horseshoers recently unionized the only remain- 
ing non-union shop in the city. Retail clerks and 
laundry workers are talking organization. 

Paducah.—R. M. Miles: 

Organized labor conditions good, but much 
remains yet to be done in the way of bettering the 
conditions and securing the rights of the workers. 
Employment is steady. Leather workers are ask- 
ing for the eight hour day. A ladies’ auxiliary has 
taken up the work of promoting the union labels. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cambridge.—Harry W. Joel: 

Organized labor in fair shape; union men enjoy 
steady employment. Carpenters are asking for 45 
cents an hour and forty-four hour week. Have one 
new union under way. Good demand for all union 
labels. 

Chicopee.—James Murphy: 

Organized labor doing well. We are agitating 
for more wagesthisspring. Employment is steady. 
We have a resolution before the city council tothe 
effect that all work be done by union labor. 

Holyoke.—Thos. J. Durnin: 

The unions have held their own and expect to 
secure shorter hours and higher wages in short 
time. Employment is steady; business is good in 
most branches. Cooks and waiters of Haverhill, 
street railway men of Hoiyoke and North Hamp- 
ton have formed unions. Clerks and weavers are 
organizing. 

Lowell,—F. V. Turnquist: 

Employment is fairly steady. Union men secure 
better wages and shorter hours than the unorgan- 
ized. The unorganized workers are slowly begin- 
ning to realize the necessity of organizing. Efforts 
are being made to organize the leather workers of 
Peabody and Salem. A steady agitation is kept up 
on the question of the union labels. 

Quincy.—Chas. W. Hanscom: 

Building trades are in good condition. Seven 
unions have signed up new agreements. There are 
few non-union men here; most of the workers are 
organized and have the eight-hour day. With ex- 
ception of granite cutting, all trades have had 
fairly steady work. Central labor union has a com- 
mittee working for the union labels. Saturday 
half-holiday has been granted to city employes. 

Salem.—Philip J. Byrne: 

I am still working in the State of Maine, in the 
cities of Auburn and Lewiston, where I find the 
building trades well protected through organiza- 
tion, but the shoe workers and mill help poorly 
organized. Shoe workers are on strike in lasting 
department in two factories against blacklisting 
by the employers. Mills and shoe factories are 
running under the piece-work system. The union 
men in building trades get much better wages 
than the unorganized workers in the same line of 


work, 
MICHIGAN. 
Flint.—John A. C. Menton: 
Condition of organized labor is much better than 
the condition of the unorganized. Employment is 


fairly steady in most lines. Metal workers formed 
union during the month and have another new 
union under way. 


Grand Rapids.—H. A. Sinclair: 

Most industries in the building trades are asking 
for improved conditions or increased wages this 
spring. Within the past two months nearly 700 
men have joined the ranks of the various unions 
of this city. Cabinetmakers, with a membership of 
300 organized recently. Hodcarriers, building la- 
borers, woodworking machine hands, and furni- 
ture trimmers also formed unions. There is general 
revival of interest in the work of promoting all 
union labels. 


Menominee.—Chas. Zahn: 

Work is steady jn all lines. Bartenders and 
restaurant employes are organizing. Strong agita- 
tion for the union labels is carried on. 


Muskegon.—Fred Kooi: 

Organized trades have fair wages and steady 
employment, while unorganized workers get low 
wages and uncertain employment. Millmen gained 
increase of one cent per hour in their agreement 
with Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company. Build- 
ing trades council was recently formed. The presi- 
dent of the building trades council was one of the 
committee appointed to investigate city lighting 
in other cities. 


Saginaw.—Wm. Ferris and R. I. Jones: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed, but conditions are poor for the unorgan- 
ized trades. We secured the adoption of the union 
label in one tailoring establishment as well as a 
five per cent increase in wages. 


MINNESOTA, 


St. Paul.—J. Maiden: 

Two important decisions were rendered by the 
Minnesota State Supreme Court recently in cases 
relating to damages for industrial accidents, One 
opinion entirely repudiates the heretofore under- 
stood ‘‘assumption of risk’’ on the part of the em- 
ployes and holds that employers should provide 
all possible safeguards against accidents. The 
second decision eliminates the “‘fellow-servant’’ rule 
and means that an employer is liable in the event 
of an employe being injured on account of the 
negligence or carelessness of a fellow-employe. 
This is, I believe, the most humane and advanced 
stand yet taken by any court in the land on indus- 
trial accidents. These opinions were written by 
Justice T. O. O’Brien. 


Winona.—P. J. Warren: 

Organized labor in very good shape, but there 
is general dissatisfaction among the workers on 
account of the excessively high price of living. At 
this time the outlook for steady employment, 
especialiy in the railroad industries was never 
better. Building trades also have very good pros- 


pects. 
MISSOURI. 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Employment was fairly steady during the winter 
months. Organized trades in good shapé, but the 
condition of the unorganized is demoralizing. Ty- 
pographical union secured for its members increase 
of $3 per week in newspaper offices, without strike. 
The new labor temple will be occupied on May first. 
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Labor here is very proud of its new home. Hope 
to have several new unions started during the 
month. Union label league is doing good work. 


Marceline.—Geo. R. McGregor: 

Miners and teamsters have enjoyed steady work 
during the winter months, but other lines were 
hampered by the cold weather. Painters have 
secured increased wages without strike. Plaster- 
ers also secured increase amounting to 50 cents per 
day. The workers in this city are asking their 
representatives in Congress to vote for the eight- 
hour day on Government work. Our union label 
committee is doing good work. 

Moberly.—C. B. Dysart: 

All trades are in good shape and making steady 
progress. Organized trades are working full time— 
eight hours a day. All unions working in harmony. 
Union men receive good wages. No strikes or 
troubles to report. There are practically no unor- 
ganized workers here. The union labels are de- 


manded. 
MONTANA, 


Livingston.—A. D. Peugh: 

Employment steady in railway industries. Rail- 
way shop men are working six days a week, nirle 
hours a day. Union men obtain better wages and 
conditions than the unorganized. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Lebanon.—Jerry J. Hurley: 

There is good demand for skilled labor, and em- 
ployers are beginning to realize that the most 
skilled workers are found among the organized 
workers. There isincreasing demand for all union 
labels. Haveseveral new unions under way which 
I hope to report next month. 


Manchester.—Park Mitchell: 

Nearly all unions show renewed activity this 
spring. Barbers report business good, and organ- 
ization very strong. Carpenters had fair season 
during the winter months. Mule spinners are re- 
organizing. Efforts will be put forth tosecure the 
legislation of a law requiring the license of sta- 
tionary firemen. City printing is done in union 
shop and bears the union label. Municipal work 
alsois done by union labor. Stationary firemen 
report large increase in membership. 


Nashua.—John J. Coyne: 

State of employment has been only fair. Or- 
ganized workers receive more wages and better 
conditions than their unorganized brothers. Shoe 
workers since they organized have improved their 
conditions and increased wages. Shoe workers 
and machinists are making steady gain in member- 
ship. Label committee is promoting the union 
labels. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Asbury Park.—Harry C. Wallace: 

Organized labor enjoyed a good winter season. 
All trades worked steadily whenever the weather 
permitted. Painters and hodcarriers made de- 
mand for increase of 25 cents to take effect April 
first. No trouble is expected in this connection. 


Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Employment has not been generally steady; or- 
ganized trades have kept working conditions up 
to the standard. On the other hand the unorgan- 
zed workers are submissive to all conditions and 
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accept whatever the employers offer. Organized 
workers have the eight-hour day. Motormen and 
street-car conductors are likely to organize. 


NEW YORK. 

Albany.—William McCabe: 

Considering the severe winter we passed through, 
it can be said that state of employment was very 
good. Organized labor in fair shape, while the 
condition of the unorganized is deplorable. We 
held avery successful union label demonstration 
here during the month. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Employment is steady in all lines. Improved 
conditions have been secured by organized work- 
ers, but there is no change in condition of the 
unorganized. Central Labor Union has a commit- 
tee, consisting of one member appointed from each 
union affiliated, to look after the interest of the 
union labels in this city. 

Ithaca.—E. A. Whiting: 

Building trades have bright prospects for the 
coming season. A number of unions are making 
arrangements for improved conditions and we 
anticipate no trouble. Employment has been fairly 
steady considering the season of the year. A labor 
paper published by members of the typographical 
union is a new institution of this city and affords 
great help in pushing the union labels before the 
public. 

Jamestown.—Louis Ruden: 

Union men are working from twelve to fourteen 
hours per week less than the unorganized trades, 
which still work the sixty-hour week. Carpenters 
(outside men) have made demand for the eight- 
hour day at $3 perday. They are well organized 
and we look for no troubles in this connection. 
Inside carpenters recently signed contract calling 
for the eight-hour day. The union now has a 
business agent in the field, and during next month 
expect to double their membership, which is 
already near the 200 mark. Politically, the central 
body is pursuing the policy laid down by the 
American Federation of Labor. The secretary of 
the central body has received the nomination for 
supervisor and the president of the plumbers’ 
union is in the field as candidate for alderman. 
Their success is almost assured. 

Little Falls.—Thos. J. Crowley: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employ- 
ment quite steady. There is fair demand for the 
union labels in this city. 

Middletown .—H. R. Thorp: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Union men are shown the preference by 
employers. 

New Rochelle.—E. P. De Veaux: 

Organized labor, through persistent agitation, 
is improving the conditions of its members. Un- 
organized workers receive lower wages and work 
longer hours than the union men. Work is fairly 
steady for union men, especially in the building 
trades. Carpenters, painters, and hodcarriers have 
made request for increased wages, beginning May 
first. We anticipate notroubles in securing our de- 
mands. The present city administration is in favor 
of organized labor; all municipal work is being 
done by union labor under the eight-hour law. 
Hope to have organizations of the teamsters and 


barbers in good shape soon. Have horseshoers and , 


blacksmiths’ unions under way. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

Organized labor making steady progress and 
prospects for the year are bright. Employment 
steady. Have one new union under way. Musi- 
cians have reorganized, We keep up steady agita- 
tion for all union labels. 


Ogdensburg.—W. H. Lymburn: 

Organized labor is the only kind of labor wanted 
here. We have bettered our conditions without 
resorting to strikes. There is very little unorgan- 
ized labor in this city. We are pushing the union 
labels and have given several entertainments in 
order to advertise the labels. Several new unions 
are under way. 


Schenectady.—John J. Henley and Milo Carroll: 

Work is steady in shops, but building trades 
have not yet started in their steady season. Or- 
ganized labor enjoying good conditions and stead- 
ily gaining in membership. The unions are taking 
more interest in affairs and conditions pertaining 
to the general labor movement than formerly. 
Street-car men are organizing. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Goldsboro.—Joel Powers: 
Work is steady in most lines. Organized labor 
in fair shape. We are urging our representatives 
in Congress to fight for the legislation of the eight- 


hour bill. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks.—Peter Morgan: 

There is no comparison possible between the 
condition of organized workers and the condition 
of the unorganized. Employers are bound to rec- 
ognize the collective demand by the union men, 
while they can readily ignore the individual de- 
mand of the non-unionists. As a consequence we 
see the unorganized workers accepting whatever 
is offered them, while the union men are enjoying 
the benefits of associated effort. Building trades 
have not had much work this winter. Switchmen 
who are out on strike gave a ball here, which 
netted them upwards of $300. The farmers’ organ- 
ization, the Society of Equity, is growing rapidly 
in the State. 

OHIO. 


Barnhill.—Fredrick Helle: 

We can readily observe that the unions are 
watched astothe stand they are going to take 
this spring in regard to increased wages and a 
shorter workday. There isno doubt but what 
changes for the better will be made in the next 
contracts secured with the employers, Mine work- 
ers had a strike lasting one week, through which 
they secured every demand and the men are now 
working full time. Labor men of this city are 
aroused to the opportunity in politics in the com- 
ing fall election. Good union men are coming out 
as candidates and will be elected if the workers 
stand together and vote for those who will serve 
their interests. 

Cincinnati,—Frank L. Rist: 

Organized labor in good shape. United brewery 
workers gained a flat increase of $2 per week affect- 
ing about 1,300 men. A splendid achievement 
without strike. The Ohio State Federation is 
doing splendid work in behalf of several labor 
measures now pending before the Ohio legislature. 
Ordinance regulating the aaa of bread is still 
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pending in city council. Unorganized girl em 
ployes in a large cigar factory were on strike sev- 
eral weeks, but returned to work after arbitrating 
their contention. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Organized labor in fine shape. Work is fairly 
steady. Have organized three unions of teamsters, 
also wireless telegraphers. Have several new 
unions under way. We do all we can to increase 
demand for all union labels. 


East Palestine.—Geo. H. Allcorn: 

Employment is steady. Carpenters will secure 
advance in wages amounting to 25 cents per day 
the first of April. 

Ironton.—James F. Hayes: 

All lines of work have improved during the past 
month. Employment is steady. Organized trades 
in good shape. 

Marietta.—Wm. F. Debold: 

Work is pretty steady in all lines. Organized 
trades in fine shape, enjoying many advantages 
over the unorganized. Trades assembly intends to 
agitate for home industry and incidentally push 
the union labels more than ever to the front. 
Steel workers with a membership approaching the 
100 mark are organizing. 

Middletown.—Henry W. Naegele: 

Union men are enjoying better wages and shorter 
hours than the non-union workers. Brewery 
workers secured $1 a week increase without strike. 
Bricklayers 50 cents per week increase without 
strike. Work is steady. Sixty more houses are 
to be built by union labor. This is the result of 
activity of our building committee among the 
building contractors. City council will create 
office of building inspector. This has been re- 
quested by the trades council. The district legis- 
lative committee will take active part in the 
coming election. Have several new unions under 
way. 

Nelsonville.—Chris Evans: 

Generally speaking, organized trades in this 
section are in good shape. During the past month 
state of employment has improved greatly, espe- 
cially in the mining trade, but the surplus of men 
and the extreme prices for food, makes their lot 
anything but enviable. The Ohio legislature is 
making some effort to find out the cause for the 
high prices of provisions which prevail and which 
make it almost impossible to a workingman to 
eke out a living for the family depending upon 
him. 

Salem.—Monroe H. Youngers: 

Conditions of unorganized workers here are very 
bad. Employment is steady. Molders are still on 
strike at the Buckeye Engine Company. Otherwise 
all other trades are in good shape. Conditions are 
very much in favor of the union men. Have unions 
of painters, horseshoers, teamsters, and hodcarriers 
under way. 

Springfield.—C. W. Rich: 

Organized labor was never in better shape in this 
city, with the possible exception of one trade. 
Nearly all trades are presenting demands for in- 
creased wages and better conditions, and no indi- 
cations of any trouble in securing the same. On 
the other hand, the unorganized workers are no 
better off than they were last year. Employment 
is steady and we have prospects for a busy season. 
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Boilermakers obtained increased wages in railroad 
shops amounting to two cents an hour. This will 
probably extend to contract shops. Unorganized 
workers are recognizing the difference between 
their conditions and the organized and are rapidly 
coming in line. City ordinance passed fixing the 
scale of wages for employes, insures a better pro- 
tection of the men. Sheet metal workers reorgan- 
ized recently. Molders, machinists, and pressmen 
are taking on renewed activity. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Organized labor in good condition, much better 
than the unorganized. All organized trades are 
fairly well employed. Work in building trades was 
rather slack on account of the inclement weather 
during the winter months. There are very few un- 
organized laborers in this city. Union label com- 
mittees are active, and the organization of a 
woman’s label league is being pushed. A federal 
union is being organized. A number of measures 
favorable to labor have been enacted by the legis- 
lature. , 


Lawton.—A. T. Rebey and W. M. Lane: 

Prospects are bright for good season. Organized 
labor in good shape. Employment fairly steady at 
this writing. Blacksmiths have formed union. 
Clerks and a federal union are under way. A grati- 
fying number of unions were organized during the 
year 1909, and we expect to see steady gain during 
the coming year. Splendid work is done for the 
union labels. 


Oklahoma City.—J. D. Traylor: 

All organized trades are pretty well employed, 
but the price of living is out of all proportion to 
the wages received. Printers secured advance in 
wages without strike. Other trades have also 
obtained increase in wages without strike. Paint- 
ers at last succeeded in signing up a large paint 
firm which has been fighting the organization for 
a number of years. Cooks and waiters have formed 
union. Unskilled laborers and laundry workers 
are organizing. Good work is done for the union 
labels. 


Okmulgee.—G. L,. Hunter: 

Work is fairly steady. Organized labor receives 
better pay and shorter hours than the unorganized. 
There are few unorganized workers in this section. 
Painters and barbers have formed unions during 
the month. Retail clerks, laundry workers, federal 
union, plumbers, and tinners are organizing. An 
interesting case in the courts here is a recent one 
in which the defendants, a coal mining company, 
moved to have the court disqualified because of 
sympathy toward organized labor. The judge 
overruled the motion. 


Sapulpa.—W. H. Johnson and S. S. Bowser: 

Work is steady in most lines. No strikes or 
troubles to report. Organized mechanics get good 
conditions. Carpenters receive five cents per hour 
above the regular union scale. Union schedules 
call for the eight-hour day while the unorganized 
work nine and ten hours per day, and for wages 
ranging from five to ten cents less per hour. All 
public work done here is on the eight-hour basis. 
Have several new unions under way, also central 


body. 
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Tulsa.—Gus. E. Koecker: 

The severe cold weather during December and 
January kept the building trades from activity. A 
building trades department is being formed. Hod- 
carriers are reorganizing and electrical workers 
and steam engineers have unions under way. 
Carpenters are asking for advance of five cents per 
hour on April first. 


OREGON. 


Salem.—A. W. Dennis: 

Organized workers find more employment at 
better wages and shorter hours than the unorgan- 
ized. No strikes or troubles to report. The outlook 
for the building trades this summer is brighter 
than ever before. Through persistent effort we 
have succeeded in having merchants carry full 
line of union-labeled goods. Expect to have a 
union of plumbers in line soon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—Chas. M. Rehrig and O. 
penberger: 

Condition of organized labor is better than the 
unorganized. Federal labor union, machinists, 
patternmakers, and riggers at Bethlehem have 
been organized during the month. Molders of 
Allentown also formed union. Painters, decora- 
tors, and paperhangers are about to organize. 


Butler.—Chas. M. Myers: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. The union membership is increasing rap- 
idly. Street railway employes secured increased 
wages, better hours, and improved conditions 
without strike. Horseshoers and iron molders 
have formed unions. Car workers are organizing. 


C. Knap- 


Carnegie.—Chas. E, Curry: 

The outlook for the year is good. We look for 
steady employment in all lines. Wages are low 
and the hours are long in the industries which are 
unorganized. All organized trades work eight 
hours per day, while in some instances the unor- 
ganized work as high as twelve hours a day. 
Barbers have formed union. A good, live central 
body has also been organized. There is a good 
deal of work to be done here before we can say 
this is a strictly union town. Hope to have team- 
sters and retail clerks’ unions under way soon, 
also machinists and boilermakers. An active union 
label campaign has been started among the busi- 
ness men of the town and hope to report consid- 
erable progress in that direction. Our legislative 
candidate from the twelfth district is held in high 
esteem by all the unions, and this will go far 
toward his success as the workingmen’s candidate. 


Galeton.—C. J. Latterman: 

Organized labor in very good shape. Railroad 
shops’ strike which has lasted six months is still 
on and the men are holding out firm. There is 
increased demand for the union labels. 


Homestead.—J. W. Rankin: 

Union men receive higher wages and work 
shorter hours than the unorganized workers. 
Prospects are bright for steady employment. 
Work has been uncertain during the past six 
months owing to the depressed conditions. We 
have a few cases of increased wages without strike, 
but in most instances it has been necessary tostrike 
in order to obtain our demands. Union carpen- 
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ters of this city are getting $3.50 to $4 a day for 
eight hours, while the non-union carpenters work 
ten-hour day and get as low as $2.50a day. Efforts 
are being made to organize the steel mills. 


Honesdale.—Theodore Hebert: 

All union members steadily employed at this 
time. No strikes to report. 

Jermyn.—S. B. Hills: 

All trades here are organized with the exception 
of the glass cutters who are working piece- work. 
Carpenters and joiners won the eight-hour day as 
result of strike. Harmony prevails in union cir- 
cles. Union labeled articles are demanded. 


Monongahela.—M. W. Forester: 

Organized labor gaining steadily. Weather con- 
ditions made work uncertain during winter, but 
we look for great activity during the spring. 
Organized workers secure much better conditions 
than the unorganized, and the unorganized work- 
ers are beginning to see that the unions are respon- 
sible for the better wages that are paid them than 
would be if there were no unions. Blacksmiths 
formed union during the month. Barbers and re- 
tail clerks are organizing. 

Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Street-car men are on strike for better conditions 
and preservation of their organization. Con- 
stabulary has been called in to aid the police 
authorities. Sympathy of the public with the car- 
men. Textile workers won their strike for better 
wages and shorter hours. Shirt-waistmakers’ strike 
settled favorably to the union. Cigarmakers are 
pushing their union label. 

Pitisburg.—Miss M. E. Pitt: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Many 
local unions are doing good work, There is room 
for much work to be done in the unorganized dis- 
tricts, where hundreds of men and women work 
under the most unfavorable circumstances. Work 
is fairly steady, but there are many still unem- 
ployed. Conditions of garment workers show 
great improvement since they organized. A vigor- 
ous campaign for union-made goods has been 
started by the local branch of the women’s union 
label league. Have two new unions under way. 

Pottsville.—S. M. Glover: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Employment has 
not yet become steady. Good work is done by all 
unions here in the interest of the union labels. 

Titusville.—John W. Hemphill: 

State of employment good. Union men are re- 
ceiving superior conditions to what the unorgan- 
ized receive. Carpenters will ask for the eight-hour 
day on first of May. Bricklayers and stone- 
masons have organized since last report. 

Warren.—\,. A. Gardner: 

Conditions here are excellent. Splendid interest 
is shown in all lines by the union men of this city. 
Non-union men are becoming aroused to their own 
interest. All trades have been busy with exception 
of those affected by weather conditions. Printers 
recently obtained increase from $13.50 to $15 a 
week with time and half pay for overtime. The 
non-union or rather the ‘‘open’’ shops are forced 
to pay union scales, and in some cases they pay 
over the scale in order to keep the men from or- 
ganizing. A building trades council, a federated 
trades council, and retail clerks are organizing. 
We are pushing an active union label campaign 
with success. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Columbia.—Wm. J. Smith: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. We have an ordinance protecting the 
union label, The commission form of government, 
including the initiative and referendum and the 
recall has been adopted for this city. 


Spartansburg.—Chas. W. O’ Daniell: 

In the trades where organized workers have en- 
forced the union shop we find the men receiving 
higher wages and better hours than the unorgan- 
ized workers get. Employment has been uncer- 
tain among the building trades. Unorganized 
workers are awakening and all labor seems to be 
alive tu the necessity of organization. Electricians 
are now in line having formed union during the 
month. Have a central body, building trades 
council, and clerks under way. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga.—Jobn Hurley: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Prospects are 
bright for improved conditions this season. Unor- 
ganized labor in wretched condition; department 
store clerks and laundry workers especially bad. 
Excellent work is being done to create a demand 
for the union labels. Women’s label league is being 
formed. Chauffeurs are organizing. Have pros- 
pects of some other new organizations very soon. 


Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

State of employment quiet at this time. Press- 
men’s union signed up two more shops and steam- 
fitters have signed another shop. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene.—W. T. Scarborough: 

All union men are at work. Conditions are fair. 
No strikes to report. There are a great many un- 
organized workers out of work. All union labels 
are called for. 


Austin.—Jos. Amstead: 

About five per cent of the union men here are 
out of work at this writing, while 50 per cent of 
the unorganized workers are workless, Women’s 
label league has been formed and will start in 
good campaign for the union labels. Stationary 
firemen formed union during the month. Bakers 
are organizing. 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

All union men seem to keep steadily employed 
allthe time. Nostrikes. Organized labor in fine 
sha There is a better spirit of unity among the 
workers. Unorganized workers are in bad shape. 
A question which is of great importance to the 
workers here is the immigration of ignorant Mex- 
ican labor, whose standard of living is decidedly 
below the American, and therefore work for avery 
low wage. 

Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

Unorganized workers work longer hours for less 
wages than the organized workers. Miners are 
employed steadily, and employment in building 
trades is improving. There is nothing new since 
last report. 

Denison.—H. Kachel and B. F. Shearod: 

All organized labor in fairshape. Employment is 
fairly steady. Several unions have had new con- 
contracts signed giving increased wages. 
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El Paso.—Henry M. Walker: 

Condition of organized labor improving. More 
than 175 carpenters have formed union during the 
month. Big additions to membership of several 
unions. During the month boilermakers in rail- 
road shops obtained two cents per hour increase. 
Conditions, as they are today, are forcing the un- 
organized workers to organize. Employment is 
more plentiful than it was last month. . This ap- 
plies to the organized workers; the unorganized 
find employment very uncertain. W. A. Sexton, 
national organizer for the brotherhood of car- 
penters, is doing splendid work here. Painters 
are organizing. 


Galveston.—Henry W. E. Rabe: 

Organized conditions are very satisfactory, but 
there is still room for improvement. Employment 
is not yet steady in all industries. Carpenters have 
the best of it as regards steady employment, but 
the trades around the wharf front are not steadily 
employed. Most union men are working eight 
hours, but the unions along the wharf front work 
ten-hour day. Wages range from $3 a day up. 
Céntral body called an additional meeting for the 
purpose of discussing the legislation of laws in the 
interest of labor. Federal union has been formed 
here. Carpenters and a federal union are under 
way at Texas City. The organization of a union 
label trades department is being discussed. 


Marshall.—t,. Rouselle: 

About 90 per cent of the workers here are organ- 
ized. There is very little demand for unorganized 
labor. Work is steady in building trades and rail- 
road shops have plenty of work. Carpenters 
gained the eight-hour day and 40 cents per hour 
without serious trouble. The negro laborers here 
are yet unorganized. Texas legislature passed the 
employers’ liability law. 


Thurber.—]. M. D. Lasater: 

Work is steady in most lines. Miners are asking 
advance in wages. All trades seem to contemplate 
advance in wages as soon as their present contracts 
expire. 


Waco.—John R. Spencer and J. C. Hill: 

Nearly all organized trades are steadily em- 
poe with possible exception of some of the 

uilding trades which are slack on account of the 
weather. Organized trades and city employes 
work the eight-hour day. The city employes are 
not organized, but owe their short hours to the 
efforts of the organizations. Outside of the city 
employes unorganized laborers have very bad con- 
ditions. Printers obtained new scale of wages, 
increasing wages $2 a week. This makes the scale 
. for journeymen $20 a week. Leather workers are 
negotiating for a new scale of wages, with better 
hours and improved conditions. 


UTAH. 


Ogden.—W. M. Piggott: 

Organized labor is given preference by the 
| aagee number of employers and consequently 

ave advantage over the unorganized. The unions 


are making steady gain as to membership, influ- 


ence, and finances. Two organizations secured 
improved conditions without any trouble. Cement 
workers and stage hands are organizing. We con- 
stantly agitate the union labels. 


VERMONT. 


Barre.—Alexander Ironside: 

After fourteen weeks the dispute in the granite 
belt of Vermont is at an end and the result isa 
complete victory for organized labor. A gain of 
two and one-half cents per hour has been secured, 
reduced hours to forty-five per week and working 
conditions improved. All trades here are organ- 
ized. We are running a straight union ticket in 
the municipal election and prospects are bright for 
success. 

Burlingion.—George Wilkin: 

Condition of organized labor shows improve- 
ment over last month. Employment is steady. 
Carpenters have asked for increase of 25 cents per 
day and expect to secure same without trouble. 
One shop in this city has posted notice that all 
men employed there must join unions. Typo- 
graphical union reorganized with a membership of 
fifty. Expect to have unions’of engineers and ma- 
chinists under way soon. We do all we can to ad- 
vance the union labels. 

Hardwick.—Robert Honeyford: 

Employment is not so good at this time as dur- 
ing the last month. We look for steady employ- 
ment in the near future. Painters and decorators 
organized recently. 

St. Johnsbury.—M. H. Gibbons: 

Employment fairly steady. About 80 per cent of 
the men here are at work. Carpenters expect to 
obtain advance in wages on May first. Union men 
get fully 50 cents more per day than the unorgan- 
ized. Barbers have organized and I expect to re- 
port grocery clerks and plumbers in line soon. 


VIRGINIA, 


Porismouth.— Thos. Nolan: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily in- 
creasing in membership. Local unions are actively 
agitating for improved conditions and higher 
wages. Employment has been good in all indus- 
tries, excepting the contract boiler and machine 
shops. No strikesor troubles of any sort. A bill 
providing for the inspection of boilers has been 
introduced in the house of delegates. Good de- 
mand for all union labels. 

Richmond.—M. R. Pace and James Brown: 

Organized trades in good shape and working in 
harmony. Work is steady. Some lines are ad- 
vertising for help. Unorganized labor is wholly 
at the mercy of the employer. The union labels 
are alwaysdemanded. Have one new union under 


way. 
WASHINGTON. 


Bellingham.—W. Frank Moyer: 

As is usual at this timeof the year, times are 
dull and there is very little activity in any line. I 
organized a union of carpenters at Ferndale re- 
cently. 

Everett.—J. E. Campbell: 

Organized labor in good shape and fairly well 
employed. Meat cutters and stage employes are 
organizing. Good demand for all union labels. 

Pasco.—W. J. Estes: 

Work is steady in all industries. Nostrikes to 
report other than the switchmen on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. Organized trades in good shape. 
Barbers and teamsters are organizing and hope to 
get laundry workers’ unions under way. 
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Seattle.—Frank W. Cotterill: 

The unions are taking active part in the muni- 
cipal campaign. A united labor party has put a 
ticket in the field, only leaving vacancies on the 
ticket where union men are nominated on the 
other tickets, for office in the wards. Federal 
union is using every effort to secure 25 cents ad- 
vance in wages for street laborers. This is a good 
field for the organization of women workers. 
Laundry workers organized recently. Expect to 
have janitors in line soon. 

Tacoma.—Charles Perry Taylor: 

Musicians of Cle Elum have organized since last 
report. Have unions of bartenders, laundry 
workers, and blacksmiths under way. 

Walla Walla.—]J. M. Rose: 

We are about to form a building trades council. 
All trades in good shape and practically all the 
work done here is done by union labor. No strikes 
to report. Painters new scale of wages, which was 
increased from $3.50 to $4 a day went into effect 
March first. All the unions here are supporting the 
striking switchmen financially as well as morally. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Clarksburg.—W. R. Talkington: 

Through persistent effort and agitation the 
organized trades have secured better conditions, 
shorter hours, and higher wages. There are only 
two firms in this city now that work more than 
nine hours a day. The work of organization is 
going on steadily. Central trades council is gaining 
in strength and influence. Expect to report a new 
organization next month. 


Hansford.—k. B. Vickers: 

The condition of organized labor is much bettgr 
than the unorganized; their wages are better and 
their hours shorter. Employment is steady in all 
lines with exception of the miners who only aver- 
age four days a week steady employment. 


Huntington.—Jas. H. Crumb: 

Work is steady. Carpenters here are asking for 
eight-hour day instead of nine. Brickmasons are 
demanding 70 cents per hour where they formerly 
secured 60. The condition of organized labor is 
about 40 per cent better than the unorganized. 
Trades assembly has been formed recently. Hod- 
carriers are organizing. 


Mannington.—Orlie Fulton: 

Conditions are better for organized workers than 
for the unorganized. Employment steady. No 
strikes or troubles to report. There is good 
demand for the union labels. 


WISCONSIN. 


Beloit.—C. A. Downes: 

The unions here arein good shape. Employment 
steady. Painters-are demanding 33% cents per 
hour. The painters’ union recently affiliated with 
the State Federation of Labor. 


Oshkosh.—P. J. Jenson: 

The organized trades are holding well together. 
Union men are in the majority here. Employment 
issteady. Street-car men and chauffeurs are organ- 
izing. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 
Lethbridge, Alberta.—James M. Ritchie: 
Among the unskilled workers we find the unor- 


ganized workers most numerous. Railway work 
and work for the city is mostly done by unskilled 
non-union help. Building trades are in good shape 
and, although not steadily employed during the 
winter, we look for a good season. Building labor- 
ers’ wages run from 30 cents to 45 cents per hour. 
Unorganized laborers range from 20 cents an hour 
up. The city council of Lethbridge has accepted 
the union scale of wages and this will be inserted 
in all contracts. Barbers have organized. Federal 
union is reorganizing. Laundry workers and brick- 
makers are about to form unions. 

Fernie, B. C.—J. E. Gravett: 

Industrial conditions are always dull during the 
winter season. In a month or so we look to see 


most trades active. Building trades are looking 
forward to a good season. Nearly all unions are 
preparing new agreements for 1910 and we expect 
no trouble in securing them, as most of the em- 
ployers have learned that it is better to deal with 
a committee representing the association of men 
than to deal with the individual. We hope to form 
a provincial federation of labor. This will be no 
easy task on account of the number of local unions 
in British Columbia, but wil! lay the foundation 
for better results in the future. 


Guelph, Ont.—W. B. Parker: 

Union men are preferred by employers and 
therefore are more steadily employed than the 
unorganized trades. Union men secure higher 
wages and shorter hours than the non-unionists. 
Weavers are on strike and we look for them to 
win. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of February, 1910. (The months 
are abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 

Balance on hand February 1, 1910 $150,766 31 
1. Machinists helpers and laborers 128938, sup 10 00 
Central labor union, Chicopee, Mass, sup 3 50 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, local 47, 
sup oo 3 50 
Intl bro of stationary ‘fireme n, tax, nov 50 00 
Trades and labor assem, Utica, N Y, tax, o, 
n, d, 09 — 2 50 
Federal labor 7112, tax, sept, 09, to and ine] 
jan, °10, $2.50; d f, $2.50 5 00 
Central labor union, Hudson co, N J, tax, 
jan, 09, to and incl june, "10. 15 00 
Federal labor 11164, tax, d, 09, ji, 10, $l; df 
; 2 00 
Agricultural workers 11827, tax, o, n, 75c; 
d f, T5e e ees P 1 50 
Trades and labor council, Poughkeepsie, 
N Y, tax, o,n,d me ; 2 50 
Federal labor 12274, tax, jan, $1.25; d f, $1.25; 
_ << ieee a 3 50 

- Machinists helpers 9713, tax, j, f, "10, $10; 

d f, $10. , : 20 00 
Central labor union, 7 oe N Y, tax, 

oct, 09, toand incl dec, "10.. : 12 50 
Federal labor 8227, tax, jan, $1; df, «oe 2 00 
United neckwear cutte rs 69839, tax, jan, ‘10, 

$3.75; d f, $3.75.... 7 60 
Barber shop porters and bath house em- 

ployes 11968, tax, n, d, 09, 4 10, we: df, 

$2.25 ; 4 50 


(854) 


9 


Federal labor 12576, tax, jan, $1.70; d L$ 
Dyers, cleaners and helpers 12725, tax, 
d, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Scale workers prot 7592, tax, dec, $7; d f, § 
Rockmens prot 12712, tax, feb, $10; d f, ie, 
_— ral labor 9079, tax, a, 8,0, n, d, 09, $2.25 
f, $2.25 
Pin ‘rs and packe rs 8316, tax, d, 09, j, 10, 
$11.10; d f, $11.1 
Marble, mosaic soul terrazzo workers 11806, 
tax, aug. 09. to and incl mar. '10, $6; d f, $6 
Central labor council, Astoria, Oreg, tax, 
oct, 09, to and incl june, °10 
Federation of trades unions, York, Pa, tax, 
oct, 09, toand incl mar, *10 
Janitors prot 10367, sup : . 
Intl alliance theatrical stage employes, 
sup ’ 
Quarry workers intl union of N ‘A, sup 
Iron bedstead | makers 12840, tax, n, d, 09, 
$1.25; d f, $1.2 
Ladies felt and straw hat workers 12815, 
tax, n, d, $4.75; d f, $4.75; sup, $2 
Trades and labor council, Bedford, Ind, 
sup 
Stone planermens prot 12883, ‘sup 
Mineral water workers 12674, sup 
Fede ral labor 11045, tax, jan, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 
sup, 
Horse ail makers 10953, tax, jan, $2. 50; df, 
$2.50; sup, $2 
Central labor union, Wabash, Indiana, sup 
— B Lennon, treas, A F of L, Blooming- 
ton, Ill, interest on deposits, $5,000 for six 
months . 
“—s rt 4 water bottlers 11317, tax, d, 09, 
10, $5; d f, $5 
Patte rnmakers league of NA, tax, jan, "10 
Int! brick, tile and terra cotta workers 
alliance, tax, jan, °10 
Trades and labor assem, Kewanee, III, tax, 
o, n, d, 09 Baie ‘ 
Trades and labor council, Grand Rapids, 
Mich, tax, o, n, d 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12806, tax, 
n, d, 09, j, °10, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
Stenographers and typists asso 12755, tax 
dec, 09, jan, 10, $8.20; d f, $3.20 
Locomotive hostiers and helpers 12716, tax, 
aug, 09, to and incl jan, °10, $2.10; d f, $2.10 
—_ spring makers prot 12103, tax, n, d, 09, 
10, $4.50; d f, $4.50 
Railroad he Ipers and laborers 12874, tax, 
jan, $3.50; d f, $3.5 
Cigar factory iobac co strippers 10227, tax, 
nov, $3.25; d f, $3.2 
Newspaper solic itors 12766, tax, jan, ‘10, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 
Spring and pocket knife makers 12229, tax, 
dec, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Central labor council, Bellingham, Wash, 
tax, 8, oO, n, 09 
Federal labor 11587, tax, jan, ‘10, $1.75; d f 
40 
Cemetery employes 10634, tax, o, n, d, $19.65; 
d f, $19.65 nee 
Laborers prot 12888, sup 
Hat trimmers 11594, tax, jan, $2.30; d f, $2.30; 
sup, We. ‘ 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, local 2, 
sup ae Se 3 <—e ; 
Central labor union, Saranac Lake, N Y, 
tax, aug, 09, to and incl jan, *10 
Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, jan, °10, $9; 
d f,$9.... , . 
Lamp workers 12800, tax, jan, °10, %e; d f, %9e 
Natl federation of post office clerks, tax, 0, 
n, d, 09 . ae a6aeewe mabe 
= labor union, Rome, Ga, tax, o, n, 
09 ine 
Federal labor 8139, tax, jan, | 10, $2; : d f, $2 
Federal labor 11617, tax, 0, n, d, 09, $3.75; df, 
$3.7 75. ° ° 
Firemens asso 12270, tax, jan, 10, $5; ‘da £, $5 
Central trades and labor council, Rich- 
mond, Va, tax, o,n, d. état ; 
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i. Trades council, Mansfield, Ohio, tax, o, n, 

d, 09 

Federal labor 11796, tax, sup 

Newspaper carriers 12062, tax, jan, $2.45: 
d f, $2.45; sup, $4.25 

Bottle cap, cork, and stopper workers 
10875, tax, jan, $8.75; d f, $8.75; sup, 50c 

Federal labor 12858, sup 

Stenographers and typists asso 12755, sup 

Public library, Toledo, Ohio, Mc Donnall, 
auditor, sup 

Alabama state federation of labor, sup 

Federal labor 9300, tax, bal f, m, Thc; d f, 
soe 

Trades and labor assem, Alton, III, tax, o, 
n, d, 09 

Federated trades council, Sacramento, Cal, 
tax, feb, 10, to and inel july, ‘10 

Central labor union, Bangor, Pa, tax, n, d, 
09, j, "10 

Central co-operative union, El Reno, Okla, 
tax, n, d, 09, j, “10 

Trades and labor council, Piqua, Ohio, tax, 
o, n, d, 09 

Labor council, Ironton. Ohio, tax, s, 0, n, 
‘09 

Trades council, Marinette, Wis, and Me- 
nominee, Mich, tax, feb, 09, to and incl 
jan, °10 : 

> a wee of labor, Geneva, N Y, tax, 0, n, 
Ge Wixake« 

Federal labor 9644, tax, jan, "10, 35c; d f, 35¢ 

Machinists helpers 12804, tax, jan, 7ic: d f, 
75c; sup, 37¢ 

Federal labor 12894, sup. 

- Trades and labor assem, Centralia, Il, tax, 

o, n, d, 09 ‘ 

Central labor union, Watertown, Wis, tax, 
n, d, 09, j, "10 ; . 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12275, tax, 
jan, °10, $1.40; d f, $1.40 

Federal labor 6697, tax, feb, $3.90; d f, $8.90 

OF, employes 12875, tax, jan, °10, $2.40; d f, 
2.40 wean Sandee ‘ 


7. ‘Federal labor 11796, tax, n, d, $3; d f, $8; 


3-c assess for united hatters, 90c 
Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, jan, "10, $5; df, 


) 

Toronto district labor council, Toronto, 
Ontario, Can, tax, j, f, m, 09 

Suspendermakers 11251, tax, n, d, 8c; d f, 
80e 

Federal labor 10128, tax, j, f, °10, $3.30; d f, 
$3.50 

Federal labor 11478, tax, jan, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Lamp workers 12618, tax, jan, $1.60; d f, $1.60 
‘in, steel, iron and granite ware workers 
10043, tax, feb, °10, $7.50; d f, $7.50 

Bookkeepers, stenographers and account- 
ants 12646, tax, feb, °10, $2; d f, $2 

Federal labor 10651, tax, dec, 09,and jan, 10, 
$7; d f, $7 

Amusement park employes 12720, tax, n, d, 
$2.20; d f, $2.20 

Trades assem, Bradford, Pa, tax, s, 0, n, 08 

Central trades council, Kittanning, Pa, 
tax, o, n, d, 09 

Federal labor 11449, tax, jan, $2; d f, $2 

Central labor union, Akron, Ohio, tax, o, 
n, d 

Central labor union, Trenton, N J, tax, 0, 
n,d, 09 

Central labor union, Carbondale and vicin- 
ity, Pa, tax, oct, 0%, and inel mar, ‘10 

Wood, wire and metal lathers intl union, 
tax, feb, ‘10 

Amal asso of iron, steel and tin workers of 
N A, tax, oct, 09, to and inel feb, "10 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of 
N A, tax, dec, 09 

Boot and shoe workers union, tax, 0, n, 09 

Telephone operators 12402, tax, dec, 9c; d f, 
%e; sup, Se 

Public education asso, Wash, D C, A 8 Git- 
terman, pres, sup 

Needlemakers 11433, tax, jan, $1.95; d f, $1.95; 
sup, $1 

Stone derrickmen 12878, sup 

Federal labor #316, tax, n, d, $1; d f, $1; sup, 
ae 


Ot 

Trades and labor assem, Des Moines, Iowa, 
sup 

Federal labor 12872, sup 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12508, tax, 
j, f, $1.95; d f, $1.9 

Federal labor 12873, return of amount in 
treasury 

Federal labor 12895, sup. 

Stone sawyers 12896, sup 

Central labor union, New Bedford, Mass, 
sup 

Central trades and labor union, Missoula co, 
Mont, sup 


. Central labor council, Okmulgee, Okla, sup 


Coffee, spice and baking powder workers 
9605, tax, oO, n, d, 09, $3.45; d f, $3.45 
Lace menders 8151, tax, nov, 09, to and incl 
r, °10, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
Federal labor 8060, tax, feb, 10, $3.75; d f, 


». » 

Street sweepers 12811, tax, jan, "10, $4.50; df, 
$4.50 

Federal labor 12714, tax, nov, $1.25; d f,$1.25 

Federated trades council, Orange, N J, tax, 
o, n, d, 09. 

California state federation of labor, tax, 
feb, "10, to and incl jan, ‘ll 

Telephone operators 12897, sup 

Button workers 12854, tax, d, 09, j, f, "10, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05 : 

Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, 
jan, "10 

Intl union cutting, die and cutter makers 
of A, tax, d, 09, j,f, "10 . 

Carriage and wagon workers intl union 
of N A, tax, n, d, 09, j, f, m, "10 

Mineral and soda water bottlers 9275, tax, 
n, d, 09, j, f, "10, $1.40; d f, $1.40 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Central trades and labor council, McComb, 
Miss, sup 

Excavators prot 12711, tax, acct feb, $4; d f, 
$4; sup, $2 

Intl union of slate workers, tax, jan 

Central labor union, Du Quoin, Ill, tax, 
o, n, d, 09 * , 

Navy yard clerks and draftsmens 12827, 
tax, jan, $7.35; d f, $7.35 
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9. Upholsterers intl union of A, sup 
Federal labor 12696, sup. 
Laborers prot 12008, tax, jan, °10, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25; sup, 50e 
HEE! S & Womens domestics 12767, tax, feb, $1.85; d f, 
$1.85; sup, $1 


Lamp lighters 11943, tax, d, U9, j, "10, $11; 
d f, $11 

Federal labor 12856, tax, jan, $3.65; d f, $3.65 

bel sewers prot asso 12600, tax, n, d, U9, 

"10, $2.65, d f, $2.55 

Fede ral labor 8684, tax, j, f, "10, $2; d f, $2 

United neckwearmakers 11016, tax, jan, 
$12.50; d f$12.50 

. ‘ ‘ Hair spinners 12347, tax, feb, $3; df, $8 
For Miners, Small ware enamelers 12669, tax, jan, 9c; 


d f, %e 
Quarrymen, Federal Jabor 12857, tax, feb, $1.05; d f, $1.05 
Federal labor 9908, tax, feb, $4.50; d f, $4.50 
Farmersand all Men “pd Laborers prot 12821, tax, n, d@, 09, j, "10, 
$5.20; d f, $4.20 
Who Do Rough Work. Horse nail makers 9666, tax, jan, $2.60; d f, 
$2.60 
Your shoe dealer has Ame ric an brotherhood of cement workers, 
— a : . a tax, j, f, $00; sup, $3.60 
shoes fitted with them ; Journe ‘1ymen barbers int! union of A, tax, 
or any cobbler can put ae nd, Xe ; ; ; 

— - - sro Oo ainters, adecorators, anc aper- 
them on; pay for themselves three ede pee gry Bagg my oo per 
times over, One-third the weight Intl stereotypers and electrotypers union, 

° — wnt aed tax, jan 
of leather ’ they will never wear Trades and labor council, La Salle, Ill, tax, 
out. ‘They are easy to attach. ms! f, m, “10 

s = iach Di cates federal labor 12898, sup 
They will make your old shoes Gold beaters 12800. sur 
Boo as new, Send for J — —_ No Jay, Me, ~—_ ve" 
5 ‘ederal labor 12842, tax, jan, $1.40; d f, $1.40; 
booklet that tells all sup, $2 
about them, Laborers prot 8856, tax, feb, "10, 75c; d f, Tic; 
sup, 50¢ ; 
R R transfer messengers and clerks 11689, 
United Shoe Machinery Co. tax, j, f, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, $1.25 
BOSTON, Federal labor 11366, tax, feb, 45c; df, 45c; 
sup, 1l0c 
MASS. Suspendermakers 10342, sup 
. Gas workers 10678, tax, jan, °10, $7; d f, $7 
Gas workers 10678, tax, jan, $7; d f, $7 
Trades council, Elgin, Ill, tax, o, n, d, 09 
j, f, m, "10 . 
9 Central labor union, Lockport, N Y, tax, Newsboys prot 9077, tax, oct, 09, to and incl 
n, d, 09, j, f, m, "10 : mar, °10 
Car wheel molders and helpers 7229, tax, Railroad helpers and laborers 12900, sup 
o, n, d, 09, j, "10, $2; d f, $2; 3-c assess for Federal labor 12901, sup 
united hatters, 90c; 1 d f assess, 40c; Los Federal labor 12902, sup 
Angeles assess, 40¢ ) The cigarmakers intl union of A, local 301, 
Intl asso of machinists, tax, dec, 09 248 7 donation to legal defense fund (on 
Intl alliance bill posters and billers of A, account) 
tax, j, f, m, "10 2 Park attendants and janitors 12624, tax, 
Central labor union, Adams, Mass, tax, bal june, 09, to and inc] nov, 09, $3; df, $8 
Ss, O, n, d, 09, acct j, "10 : Federal labor 7691, tax, june, 09, to and inel 
Federal labor 9636, tax, n, d, 09, j, “10, $1.20; mar, ‘10, $4; d f, $4 
d f, $1.20. 2 Central trades and labor assem, Okla City, 
Nurses 12861, tax, feb, "10, 45c; d f, 45¢ Okla, tax, oct, 09, to and incl mar, "10 
Flat janitors 12361, tax, jan, 7c: d f, Tic 5 Necktie workers 12655, tax, n, d, 09, j, "10, 
Park dept laborers 12435, tax, d, 09, j, "10, $2; $1.50; d f, $1.50; 3-c assess for united hat- 
d f, $2 ters, 30c 
Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, feb, $3; d f, $8 Rubber workers 12420, tax, dec, 60c; d f, 60¢ 
Suspender workers 11095, tax, n, d, 09, j, f, Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, jan, 
10, $1.60; d f, $1.60 83 $1.30; d f, $1.30 
Central labor union, Vincennes, Ind, tax, Stablemens prot 10018, tax, n, d, 09, $6; d f 
o, n, d : $6 
Trades and labor assem, Sheridan, Wyo, Bridge tenders 12333, tax, feb, "10, $2; d f, $2 
tax, dec, 09, toand incl may, °10 Federal labor 12367, tax, dec, @c; d f, 60c; 
Street, sewer and gene ral excavating la- sup, 5e 
borers 11608, tax, j, f, m, "10, $7.50; d f, $7.50 5 Switchmens union of N A, tax, jan, "10 
Laborers prot 11738, ‘tax, j, "10, Oe; d f, We 2 Laundry workers intl union, tax, o, n, d, 
Womens domestics 12721, tax, nov, $1.30; 09 
d f, $1.30. 2 United cloth, hat and cap makers of N A, 
Coffee, spice and baking powder workers tax, o, n, d, 
9605, sup Intl bro of bookbinders, tax,o, n, d, 09 
Laborers prot 12608, tax, jan, $1.75; d f, $1.75; Bro of railroad freight handlers, tax, j, a, 
sup, $38 8, 0, 09 
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Intl typographical union, tax, jan 

United mine workers of A, tax, dec, 09, 
jan, “10 

Federal labor 12868, tax, feb, $6; d f, $6 

United trades and labor council, Pittsburg, 
Kans, tax, oct, 09, to and incl mar, *10 

Horse nail workers 10582, tax, j, f, $6.50; d f, 
$6.50 

John C Dean, Port Arthur, Tex, sup 

Hair spinners prot 12353, tax, feb, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50; sup, 50c 

Central labor union, Sheboygan, Wis, sup 

Central labor union, Omaha, Nebr, sup 


2, Geo B Hodge, New York, N Y, sup 


Telephone operators 12601, tax, feb, %c; 
d f, 65¢ 

Music engravers 11809, tax, jan, $1.65; df, 
$1.65 

Pilots prot asso 12698, tax, jan, $1.15; df, 

15 

Cigarmakers intl union, local 192, donation 
to legal defense fund, on acct 

Cigarmakers int! union, local 294, donation 
to legal defense fund, onacct 

Journeymen sailmakers 12751, tax, jan, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 

Federal labor 8398, tax, feb, #c; d f, 90c 

Central labor union, Lafayette, Ind, tax, o, 
n, d, 09 

Artesian well drillers and levermen 108%, 
tax, feb, $1; df, $1 

Federal labor 9465, tax, j, f, "10, 80c; d f, 80e 

Federal labor 12424, tax, jan. $1.60; d f, $1.60 

Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, jan, $5; 
df, % 

Pipe caulkers and repairers 11465, tax, feb, 
$5; df, $5 

Badge, banner, and regalia makers 12249, 
tax, j, f, "10, $1.30; df, $14 

Trades and labor council, Middletown, 
Ohio, tax, 0, n, d, 08 

Trades and labor. eesem. Muscatine, Iowa, 
tax, n, d, ‘09, j, 

A friend, eaniien to legal defense fund... 

Laborers prot 12908, sup 9 

Laborers prot 12008, sup..... 

Federal labor 12809, sup 


12. 


Intl bro composition, roofers, damp and 
waterproof workers, sup 
a union of elevator constructors, tax, 


ja ; 

Intl. bro .- nance of way employes, 
tax, jan, "10 

United textile workers of A, tax, 0, n, d, 09 
jan, °10 

Moccasin workers 12484, tax, jan, $1; d f. $1 

Printers roller makers 10688, tax, feb, 70c: 
d f, 70¢ 

Cepgeetaematnes 9560, tax, jan, $5.50; d f, 
$5.5 

Ce oa labor union, Terre Haute, Ind, tax, 
8, O, n, 09 

Federation of labor, Yonkers, N Y; t 
o, n, d, 09 

Tobacco workers int! union, tax, o, n, d, 09 

10 


i, : 

Central labor union, Batavia, N Y, tax, 
o, n, d, 

Federal . = 84113, tax, jan, 85c; d f, 35e 

Federal labor 12765, tax, n, d, 08 j, ‘10, 
$2.25; d f, $2.25 

Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, jan, "10, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25 

Laborers prot 12855, tax, jan, "10, $4.25: d f, 
$4.25 

Laborers prot 12888, tax, feb, "10, $1.25: d f, 


Stoneware workers 6888, tax, feb, $4.25; d f, 
4.2 


; df, $5 
Fodoral labor 9435, tax, fe b, 31 05; d f, $1.05 
Industrial council, Topeka, Kans, tax, sept, 
‘09, to and incl feb, °10 
( — labor union, Salem, Mass, tax, o, n, 
0 


Central labor union, oe Soom. Mass, 
tax, july, to and inc! dec, 

Federal labor 12870, tax, fob, 16, 55c; df, 55c 

Federal labor 12896, tax, jan, 10, 55e; d f, 55c 

Central trades and labor assem, Belmont 
co, Ohio, tax, oct, 09, to and incl may, 
10 

Sawsmiths union of N A, tax, oct, 09, to 
and incl mar, ‘10 

Trades und labor council, Kenosha, Wis, 
tax, oct, 08, to and incl sept, 09 

Federal labor 12789, tax, dec, 09, jan, °10, $2; 
d f, $2; sup, $1 

Federal labor 12894, sup ; 

Federal labor 12886, tax, f, m, a, "10, $5; « 
$5; sup, $2 

United neckwear cutters 6039, sup 

Intl asso of fur workers of U S and Can, 
tax, jan, 5le; sup, 50c 

Lamp workers 12604, tax, jan, ‘10, Tic; df, 
75c; sup, $1.06 

Glass house packers 12588, tax, feb, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50; sup, 50c 

Hair spinners 12368, tax, d, 9, j, f, "10, $1.40; 
d f, $1.40; sup, We 

Chainmakers nat! 26, sup 

Cement block setters 12904, sup 

Trades and labor council, Oneonta, N Y, 
tax, bal s, o, n, d, 00 


» ene labor union, Raleigh, N C, tax, o, 


n, d, ‘ 
( R3-% labor union, Norwich, Conn, tax, 
o, n, d, 
Central A. union, Brockton, Mass, tax, 
oct, 09, to and incl sept, "10 
Federal labor 11478, tax, feb, "10, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50 
Theatrical — and dressers 12719, tax, 
jan, $1.30; d f, 1.30 
Agric ultural workers 12784, tax, dec, $1.90; 
d f, 20 
Agric ultural workers 12731, tax, dec, $1.10; 
d f, $1.10 
as ment park employes 12720, tax, j, f, 
, $2.20: d f, $2.20 
Feder ral labor 12758, tax, feb, "10, $2.50; d f, 
50 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, mar, "10, $3.10; d f, 
$3.10 


Nail mill employes 9987, tax, jan, $1; d f, $1 

Machinists helpers 12345, tax, feb, $2; d f,$2 

Janitors prot 10367, sup 

Cigar rag | = strippers 10227, tax, 
dec, $3.25; f, $3.35. 

United = league, Sharon, Pa, tax, bal 
may, 09, june, to and incl oct, acct nov 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tayio 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


to 24 Taylor St. 


332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 


Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 














N Y transfer co > employe S prot 11824, tax, 
feb, We; df, 

Rock mens ades 2712, tax, mar, "10, $10; d f, 
$10 

Hat and cap leather sweatband cutters 
11807, tax, feb, Tie: d f, The 

Porters prot 12020, tax, Jan, $1.80; d f, $1.80 

Rubber workers 12820, tax, Jan, ‘10, $2.45; 
di f, $2.45. 

Laborers prot 12713, tax, feb, ‘10, $1.85; d f, 
1.55 


™ 

Bricklayers 10982, tax, sept, o, n, d, 09, $1.40; 
d f, $1.40, 

Tobacco strippers 12814, tax, dec, ®e:; df 

. 

Federal labor 12853, tax, feb, ‘10, $3.15; d f, 
$3.15; sup, 60c 

Int] Journeymen horseshoers unton, tax, 
oct, 0, toand incl mar, ‘10, $219; sup, 
$52.20 

Federal labor 11459, tax, o, n, 0%, $1.80; d f, 
$1.80; sup, $1 

Federal labor 9626, tax, feb, $1.40; d f, $1.0 

. Smoking pipe makers 11402, tax, jan, ‘10, 

$1.25; di f, $1.25 

Undertakers #49, tax, j, f, "10, $5: d f, $5 

Gas workers 11638, tax, jan, ‘10, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25 

Federal labor 12681, tax, jan, $1; d f, $1 

Picture frame workers 12777, tax, jan, °10 
fic; d f, 5c 

Pipe caulkers and tappers 7348, tax, o, n, d, 
‘U9, J, 10, $6; d f, $6 

Federal labor 11801, tax, jan, "10, $2.85; d f, 
$2.85 

Tue 4 pointers 10884, tax jan, °10, $2.70; d f, 


Hard. lime bridge and curb stone cutters 
127387, tax, jan, °10, $1.75; d f, $1.75 

Federal labor 7241, tax, feb, "10, jc; d f, Ge 

Federal labor 8620, tax, feb, "10, 60c; d f, 60e 

Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, j, f, 
"0, $1; « l 


Horse nail ‘workers 7180, tax, feb, 10, $i; df 
1 


Watch workers 6061, tax, j, f, "10, $1; d f, $1 

Pilots prot asso 12805, tax, dec, U8, j, f, 10, 
$1.05; df, $1.06 

Federal labor 8367, tax, d, 09, j, 10, $6; df 
$6 

Maine state fed of labor, tax, mar, 09, to 
and inc! feb, ‘10 

Central trades and labor assem, Water- 
town, N Y, tax, 8, 0, n, 08 

Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, bal of j, f, "10. 
$5.05; df, $5.65 

Sewer and tunnel miners — tax, mar, 
‘08, to and ine! may, "10, $26.25; d f, $26.25 

Amalgamate d lace ec urtain ope rative 8, tax, 
d, 0, j, “10 

Federal labor 12898, tax, mar, "10, $15; d 
$15; sup, $6 

Suspender workers 12282, sup 

Suspender workers 11204, tax, feb, ‘10, $2; 
d f, $2: sup, $1.80 

United garment workers of A, sup 

Office building employes 12865, tax, jan, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25 

Federal labor 7479, tax, feb, $2.75; d f, $2.75 

Highway dept employes 6751, sup 

Paper bug workers 11757, tax, feb, ‘10, 56c; 
d f, Sic 

Mac hinists helpers 12700, tax, Jan, §2; d f, 
4 

Sewer and drainage pipe layers 12824, tax, 
feb, 75c: d f, Tie 

Federal labor 11388, tax, j, f, $1.30; d f, $1.30 

American society of plate engravers 9003, 
tax, feb, "10, $2; df, $2 

Intl prot asso lithographic press feeders of 
U S and Can, tax, n, d, 09, j, "10 


Intl asso of marble workers 2, sup 

H Clare Welker, Fremont, Nebr, sup 

Gas workers 9810, tax, feb, $16.25; d f, $16.25: 
sup, $1.50 

Riggers prot 11f61, sup 

Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 
ers Soi, tax, n, d, ‘00, $4.40; d f, $4.40; sup, 
$1.25 

Planermens prot 12005, sup 

The granite cutters intl asso of Amer, tax, 
3, G, Mh. WD. .c 

Hotel and re staurant employes intl alli- 
ance and bartenders intl league of Amer, 
tax, jan 

Intl union pavers, rammermen flag layers, 
= idge and stone curb setters, tax, d, 09, j, 

o 

Amal leather workers union of A, tax, n. 
ad, 09, j, f, “lo 

Natl print cutters asso of A, tax, j, f, m, ‘10 

Central labor union, Hanover and Me- 
Sherrytown, Pa, tax, o, n, d, ‘09 

Well drivers 12523, tax, jan, "10, $1.10; d f, 
$1.10 

Locomotive hostle rs and helpers 1ISM4, tax 
jan, *10, $2; d $2 

Re aders prot 13841, tax, jan, "10, $2.25; f, 


Fe de ral labor S760, tax, jan, "l0, 75e;d f, The 

Cigarmakers intl union of A, local 316, do- 
nation to lega} defense fund on acct 

Trades council, Millville, N J, tax, s,o.n 

Trades and labor council, Monmouth, I}, 
tax, apr, 0, to and ine] mar, ‘10 

Trades council, Staunton, Ill, tax, oct, 09 
to and ine! mar, ‘10 

Paving cutters unionof U S of A, and Can, 
sup 

Herbert Nelson, Alliance, Nebr, sup 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Machinists helpers 9713, sup 

Federal labor 10824, tax, n, d, "10, 70¢;d f, Te; 
sup, 20c 

Federal labor 12765, sup 

Federal labor 12362, tax, feb, $2.45; d f, $2.45; 
sup, Shc 
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USE 


Kitcbel’s 
Liniment 








For Rheumatism, 


Sprains, Bruises, Aches 


and Pains. 


It is one of the best 
external liniments sold 


for man or beast. 
It relieves pain like 


magic. 


Sold by Druggists. 





S. B. Kitchel 


Coidwater, Mich. 
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SMOKE... 


J. G. Dill’s Best Cut Plug 
RICHMOND, VA. 











Machinists helpers 12906, sup : 

. Telephone operators 11498, tax, d, 09, j, f, 
"10, $1,80; d f, $1.80 

Decorators, coum rs, badge mane rs 115565, 
tax, d, 09, j, f, "10, $1.80; d f, $1 

Federal labor S770, tax, fe ‘b, 50e ; a f, 0c 

Federal labor 12754, tax, jan, 40c; d f, 40¢ 

Granite polishers, quarrymen and labor- 
ers 10306, tax, feb, 45c; di f, 45¢e 

Federal labor 10077, tax, d, ‘09, j, f, “10, $1.50 
a f, $1.50 

Central trades and labor council, Gulfport, 
Miss, tax, bal july, 09, to and incl dec, 09, 
acct jan, *l 

Trades.and labor assem, Columbus, Ga, 
tax, o, n, d, 09 

Central labor union, Danbury, Conn, tax, 
dec, 0%, to and incl may, °10 

Central labor union, So Framingham, 
Mass, tax, n, d, 09, j, f, m, a, "10 

Twin city trades and labor council, Be rlin, 
Ont, Can, tax, oct, 09, to and inc Imar, *10 

Federal labor 4 
sottle caners 

Federal labor 8786, tax, feb, $1.25: 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers 
and assistants asso 11773, tax, n, d, 09, 

"10, $11.25; di f, $11.25 

Gas workers 12740, tax, feb, $2; d f, $2 

Emmet asso rock drillers and tool sharp- 
eners 11808, tax, dec, $21; d f, $21 

Int! hodearriers and building laborers 
union of A, tax, d, 09, j, "10. 

Ege candlers 12000, tax, jan, $1.20; d f, $1.20; 
sup, 25c ; 

Sugar boilers prot 12830, tax, feb, $3.65; d f, 
$3.65; sup, 50c 

Stene sawyers 12806, sup 

E W Hills, Pawnee City, Nebr, sup 

Ceramic, mosaic, encaustic tile layers and 
and helpers inti union, sup 

Suspender workers 9560, sup “<ene 

Federated trades and labor council, 
Fresno, Cal, tax, o, n, d, 09 

Federal labor 7231, tax, j, f, m, "10, $3; d f, $8 

Newspaper and mail deliverers #468, tax, 
dec, $45; d f, $45 

Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, feb, $7.30; d f, 
$7.30 

Fe de ral labor 7087, tax, jan, "10, $4.20; d f, $4.20 

Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 
9136, tax, feb, °10, 55c; d f, 55e 

Federal labor 12776, tax, feb, $15; d f, $15 

Plate and sheet glass glazers 12836, tax, dec, 
$6.50; d f, $6.50 

Rope makers and helpers 12319, tax, dee, 
We; d f, We 

Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, tax, 
jan, ‘10, $5; df, % 

Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, tax, 
d, 09, j, "10, $10; d f, $10 

Ne wspaper carr iers prot 12831, tax, feb, *L0, 
$5: d f, $5 

Federal labor 12868, tax, jan, $1.55; d f, $1.55 

Federal labor 8217, tax, feb, $3.50; d f, $3.50 

Central trades and labot council New Or- 
leans, La, tax, o,n, d, 09 

Federal labor 11958 tax, june, 09, to and 
incl nov, 09, $3; d f, 

Telephone operators 12007, sup 

Central labor union, Salina, Kans, sup 

Trades and labor council, Edmonton Al- 
berta, Can, sup 

Locomotive cleaners and wipers 12752, tax, 
dec, $1.50; d f, $1.50 > 

Intl bro electrical workers, tax, dec 

rhe commercial telegraphers union of A, 
tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8s, 08 

United bro of pape rmakers, tax, 0, n.. 

John B Lennon, treas A F of L, Blooming- 
ton, Ill, interest on de posite, $5,000 for 
six months. on ital 


Intl asso of steam and hot water fitters 
and helpers of A, tax, feb 

Intl bro of woodsmen and sawqnill work- 
ers, tax, d, 09, j, f, "10 

Central labor union, Miami, Fla, tax, n,d, 
v9, j, “10 

Federal labor 12750, tax, feb, °10, $1; d f, $1 

Quarr) y workers 45, sup 

Cleveland assistants and feeders 45, sup 

Nat! assoof machine printers and color 
mixers of U S and Can 6, sup 

Horse nail workers 7180, sup 

Federal! labor 8806, sup 

Gas workers 12369, tax, f, m, "10, $5.30; d f, 
$5.30; sup, $1.6 

Federal labor 12858, tax, feb, 10, $5; d f, $5; 
sup, $5 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
and assistants asso 11773, sup 

Federal! labor 12803, tax, d, 09, 'j, f, "10, $1.85; 
d f,$ sup, $1 

Suspendermakers 11251, tax; j, f, "10, 80c; 
d f, 80c; sup, 7 

Earl M Ke ndall, Gaston. Nebr, sup 

John B Lennon, Bloomington, Il], sup 

Machinist helpers and laborers 12891, sup 

Federal labor 12808, tax, 0, n, 09, 70¢:d f, 70¢ 

Laborers prot 923, tax, aug, 09, to and inel 
dec, 09, $2.10; dad f, $2.10 

Federal labor 12671, tax, 0, n, 0, $1.75 d f, 
$1.7 75 

Baggage messengers 10167, tax, jan, $1; « 


° 

Womens Comnantins 12770, tax, n, d, ‘09, $1.85; 
d f, $1.85 

Tobacco “st rippers 12736, tax, j, f, ‘10, $2.40; 
d f, $2. 

Tobacco lees rs 12571, tax, nov, $1.05; d f, 
$1.05 

Womens prot 12742, tax, dec, 70c; d f, 70c 

Agricultura! workers 12731, tax, jan, $1.05; 
d f, $1.05 

Federated labor 8208, tax, jan, 60c; d f, 60c 

Trades and labor council, E Liverpool, 
Ohio, tax, oct, 09, to and inc] mar 

Trades and labor assem, Keokuk, Iowa, 
tax,n, d, 09, j, "10 

Trades assem, Schnectady, N Y, tax, o, n, 
d, 09 

Federal labor 12908, sup 

Central labor union, Waltham, and vicin- 
ity Mass, sup 

Trades and labor council, 
sup 

Federal labor 12909, sup 

Federal labor 12909, tax, mar, "10, 56c; d f, 
55c; sup. $1 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12910, sup 

Federal labor 12825, tax, jan, $1.10; d f, $1. 10 

Machinist y Ipe rs 12764, tax, d, 09, j, "10, 

sdf, 

Federated a a and labor council, Eureka, 
Cal, tax, aug, 09, to and incl jan, ‘10 

Federal labor 12652, feb, 85 1 f, 85ce 

Sail and tent mak 7 feb, $1.60; 
d f, $1.60 

Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, n, d, 09, $14.50 
d f, $14.50 

Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 894, tax, 
feb, Thc; d f, Tic 

Ceramic mosaic, and encaustic ~~ mayors 
and helpers intl union, tax, j, f, 

Intl asso of car workers, tax, o, n, w 

Intl glove workers union of A, tax, feb, 10 

Intl union of united brewery workmen of 
A, tax, j, f, m, "10 

Federal labor 10829, tax, mar, ‘10, $7.50; df, 
$7.50 : 

Agricultural workers 11827, tax, d, 09, j, °10, 
$1; df, $1; sup, 50c 

Soda and mineral water bottlers 10833, tax, 
d, ‘09, j, "10, $3.60; d f, $3.50; sup, 50c 
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The pure, high 
grade, scientifi- 
cally blended cocoa 
made by Walter 
Baker & Co. Ltd., 
and identified by 
the trade-mark of 
the Chocolate Girl, 
acts as a gentle 
stimulant and in- 
vigorates and cor- 
rects the action of 
the digestive or- 
gans, furnishing the body with 
some of the purest elements of 
nutrition. 


Registered 
U. t. Off. 


A beautifully illustrated book- 
let containing a great variety of 
recipes for home made candies 
and dainty dishes, sent free. 


WALTER BAKER & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 











23. Central labor union, yousn, Wis, tax, a, 


s, O, ‘09, $2.60; sup, $1.2 

Horse nail makers 1008. sup 

Federal! labor 12894, tax, acct mar, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50; sup, 2c 

Laborers prot 8079, tax, jan, $9.10; d f, $9.10; 
sup, $6 

Suspender workers 8144, tax, feb, %c; df, 
9e; sup, $1 

Stone derrickmen prot 6721, tax, j, f, "10, $5; 
d f, $5; sup, $1 


#4. Central labor union, Harrisburg, Pa, tax, 


july, 09, to and incl dec, 09 

Trades assem, Oskaloosa, Lowa, tax, 0, n, 
d, WW 

City employes 12826, tax, jan, °10, 9c; d f, %9e 
Highway dept employes 1240, tax, j, f, *10, 
$2; d f, $2 

Sewer diggers 8662, tax, feb, "10, $3; df, $ 
Elevator conductors and starters 11959, tax, 
jan, $5; df, % 

Tri-city labor congress, Rock Island, Ill, 
tax; o, n, d, 00 etes 

Central labor union, Zanesville, Ohio, tax, 
nov, 09, to and incl apr, °10 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Wm C Ash, Phila, Pa, sup 

Federal labor 12794, tax, feb, 10, $1.45; d f, 
$1.45; sup, $1.50 

Fullerton public schools, Fullerton, Neb, 
sup ° 

Chas McCarthy, Maddison, Wis, sup 
Cigarmakers intl union of A, local 213, do- 
nation to legal defense fund, on acct 

Int! jewelry workers union of A, tax, j, 
f, "10 

Federal! labor 9644, tax, feb, 36c; d f, 35c 


Canvas glovemakers 12911, sup 


Quarry workers 76, sup 


. United peng workers 12497, tax, jan, °10, 


$1.25; d f, $1.25 ar 
Trades a labor council, Lowell, Mass, 
tax, a, 8, 0, 09 


25. 


Trades and labor council, Niagara Falls, 
. Y, tax, 8,0, n 

Se wing machine operators 12812, tax, jan, 
"10, $3; d f, $8 

Intl photo engravers union of N A, tax, 
d, 08, j, “10 

Metal polishers, buffers, platers, brass 
workers of N A, tax, 0, n, 00 

Amal asso of street and electric railway 
employes of A, sup 

Central labor union, Lewiston and Auburn, 
Me, tax, 8, 0, n, WO, $2.50; sup, 2c 

Laborers prot 12855, sup 

Suspender workers 10838, sup 

Waste handlers 8064, tax, d, 09, j, "10, $1.60; 
d f, $1.60; sup, 40c 

Gardenersand florists 11984, sup. 

Street, sewer, and general excavating la- 
borers 11603, sup 

Central trades and labor union, Poplar 
Bluff, Mo, sup 


. Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11989, tax, 


jan, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Trades and labor council, Edwardsville, 
Ill, tax, sept, 09, to and inc! feb, 710 

Trades council, Latrobe, Pa, tax, d, 09, j, f, 
‘Ww ; 

Nurses 12861, tax, mar, 50c; d f, We 

Federal labor 12760, tax, jan, "10, $1; d f, $1 

Asso of asst foremen, sec “ond grade 1 ‘¢ of 
street cleaning 12847, tax, jan, $5; d f, $5. 

Iron bedstead makers 12840, tax, jan, Te ; 
d f, 70¢ a 

Fede ral labor 12102, tax, jan, °10, $7.50; d f, 

A) 

Trades and labor council, Olean, N Y, tax, 
o, n,d 

Trades council, Cumberland, Md, tax, nov, 
09, to and incl apr 

Central labor union, Warren, Ohio, tax, oct, 
09, to and inclsept 

Trades and labor council, 
Mich, tax, n, d, 09, j, "10 

Coopers intl union of N A, tax, o, n, d, 09, 

10 

Smoking pipe manint rs 11402, tax, feb, $1.25; 
d f, $1.25; sup, $2.70 

Buttonmakers prot 7181, sup 

Spring bed makers prot 12108, sup 

Intl flour and cereal mill employes 72, do- 
nation to legal defense fund 

Meat, food and sanitary science inspectors 
asso 12912, sup 

Laborers prot 8249, tax, feb, $1; d f, 


Kalamazoo, 


. Stone sawyers 12884, tax, feb, $3.70; ? f, $3.70 


Newsboys prot 10952, tax, jan 

Machinist helpers and laborers 12887, tax, 
feb, $2; d f, $2 

Machinist helpers and laborers 12892, tax, 
feb, $1.25: d f, $1.25 

Stone ‘planermens 12866, tax, feb, $6.25; d f, 
$6.2 

Fede ration of labor, Saginaw, Mich, tax, 
sept, o, n, 09 

Machinists helpers 12813, tax, jan, $1.10; d f 
$l 10 


Int] union of steam engineers, tax, jan, °10 

Intl steel and copperplate printers union 
of N A, tax, j, f, m, °10 

Intl bro stationary firemen, tax, dec 

Federal labor 8152, tax, j, f, m, "10, $4.50; d f, 
$4.60 

Intl asso of machinists, tax, jan, "10 

Iron — a makers 12781, tax, j, f, °10, 
$3.30; d f, $3.2 

Baltenmabees prot 7181, tax, j, f, 10, $1.90; 
d f, $1.90 

Central trades and labor council, Breese, 
Ill, tax, dee, 09, j, f, ’ ; 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12913, sup 
Trades and labor assem, Minneapolis, 
Minn, tax, oct, 09, to and incl mar, °10 
Ce ~~! _— union, Parsons, Kans, tax, o, 

d, : 
poicral pia 12898, sup. 
— ry and confectionery workers int] 3 
su 
vedsrai labor 8306, tax, feb, 10, $2.20; d f, 
$2.20; sup, $2 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12775, tax, 
feb, $1.45; d f, $1.45; sup, l0c.. , 
Machinist helpers and laborers 12891, tax, 
feb, $1.60; d f, $1.60; sup, $3.60..... 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup 
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THOS. A. GLENDINNING 
(Formerly with Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.) 
97 READE STREET (Third Fioor). 


WE make a Specialty of attaching door checks and or saat Yale and other locks, os 
keys, and of general jobbing work. 
Phone 820 Worth NEW YORK CITY. 

















. Federal labor 11449, sup P ee eatin . Special manila envelopes, $6; 2 special 
CN Walton, Wahoo, Nebr, sup. § made file boxes, $3.50; 1,000 sheets paper, 
Central trades and labor council, Joliet, $2.50; 32,000 paper clips, $25.40; 3 cal pads, 

Ill, sup , 75c; 1 cal pad, 10c; 18 Ibs twine, $4.68; 9 Ibs 
Small supplies ae twine, $2.34; 2,000 pay envelopes, $1.60; 500 
Advertisements in AM FED mans covers, $2.50; 10 bundles of straw- 
Subscriptions, Am Frp ‘ 3 board, $17.50; 125 special made boxes, $5; 1 
Premiums on bonds ; 404 40 bot rat virus, 75c; 1 doz imported indel- 

so ible pencils, $1; 1 doz erasers, $l; new 

Total $167,583 36 point for fountain pen, $1.75—$102.87. 

<= Credit by return of 12 Ibs of twine, $3.12; 
EXPENSES. . J Frank King * : 
( > enses, JE > 2: Joh 

. One month's rent in advance, T A Wicker- ape tag WJ Bmery.§ , n 

sham . > ll. Salary, office employes, week ending feb 
Organizing expenses, A Flett, $59; HL 12, 10: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF 

EKichelberger, $59.75; Santiago Iglesias, Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; J E Giles, 

$36; J D Pierce, $49.12; Jacob Tazelaar, $18; A L McCoy, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M 

$49.35; Michael Goldsmith, $4.30; Jas EK Rodier (5 days), $13.97; M C Farmer, $18; 

Roach, $51.80; Stuart Reid, $24.50 bs : M M Connell, $10; I M Lauber, $18: W H 
2,000 2-¢ stamped envelopes, PO dept 2 Howlin, $16; A E Hawkin, $15; G A Bos- 
Stamps: 2,000 2-c, $40; 200 4-c, $8; PO dept well, $15; R S Thomas, $14; M Webster, 

». Organizing expenses, Chas W O’Daniell $18; S Lankford, $14; F K Carr, $14:C R 

. Salary, office employes, week ending feb 5, Breneman $9; F E Waggaman, $12; E R 

10: J T Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Man- Brownley, $9; W von Ezdorf, $12; D J 

ning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, $21; Neilsen (5 5-6 days), $14.64; I V Kane, $17; 

J E Giles, $18; A L McCoy, $18; D L N E Lynch, $9: H C Mourning (7 days), 

Bradey (54 days), $16.07; F L Faber, $19.50; $10.50; M H Heath, $15; S E Woolls, $15. 

I M Rodier, $17; M C Farmer, ', $18; M Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan 

M Connell, $10; I M Lauber, $18; W H How- Salary, office employe, weekending feb 

lin, $16; A K Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, 12, 10. D L Bradle y 

$15; RK S Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; Expenses industrial education committee, 

S Lankford, $14; F K Carr, $14; C R Brene- Chas H Winslow 

man, $9; F KE Waggaman, $12; E R Brown- 

ley, $9; W von Ezdorf, $12; D J Neilsen, 
$15; 1 V Kane, $17; N E Lynch, $9; H © 

Mourning (2% days), $3.75; M H Heath 

(4% days), $10.50; M Fowler (3% days), 

$8.75; S E Woolls (3 days), $7.50 
Expenses, industrial education commit- 


tee, Chas H Winslow 7 a 
Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan 7 

Organizing expenses, John McLennan, 
$3.50; FH Met ‘arthy, $142.15; W J Ham- ing 











mond, $20; C O Young, $54.25; Geo B How- 
ley, $106.65 386 55 
. Organizing expenses, J H Epperson, $10; 

Ed MeEachern, $4.30 14 30 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 45 00 
Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne 46 10 
Binding 400 Toronto convention proceed- 

ings, $160; binding 26 vols proc in leather, 

$14.30; A Zicht!l & co : 174 30 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons 

co c 25 75 
Organizing expenses, Wm E Terry, $47.50; 

Hugh Frayne, $52.40; Cal Wyatt, $51; C 

Ford, $32; M G Hamilton, $55.75; Stuart 

Reid, $26.25 264 90 
Organizing expenses, John A Flett, $52.75; 

i L Kichelberger, $53.35; T H Flynn, $42; 

J D Pierce, $55; A A Hay, $70.65 273 75 

”. Salary, office employe, week ending feb 12, 

‘10, L A Sterne 21 00 
Strike benefits for llth week, ending jan 

14, "10, federal labor 12362, H E Schoener, 

secy + 132 00 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias, 

$37; Emmet Flood, $62.25; J H Thompson, 

$17.50; Jacob Tazelaar, $58.35. . 175 10 
Expenses, trip to P hiladelphia, Pa, and re- 

turn, R L Guard 9 50 

. Supplies: 2 perf cal pads, 50c; l memo book, MANUFACTURED 6Y¥ 
40c; 56 doz assorted pencils, $2.50; 1 gro THE SOUTHERN MANU! 

Gillot’ ‘Ss pens, $l; 1 letter-copying book, RIGHMOND,) 

$1.50; 4% doz opaque eye shades, $1.50; 4ero 

pencils, $2.25; | pr shears, $1.25; 1 lb pins, 
80c; 2 gro pen points, $2; 4 gro assorted 

pen points, $3; ‘2 gro Faber’s erasers, $5; 2 

doz photo-mailing envelopes, 80c; 260 10 x 

12 special manila envelopes, $4; 260 10 x 15 
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THE INGENUITY OF MAN 
CAN NOT MAKE BET- 
TER WHISKEY THAN 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


FROM SELECTED GRAIN, 
SCIENTIFIC DISTILLATION 
AND THOROUGH AGING 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











ll 


18. 


Organizing expenses, Geo B Howley 
Premium on bonds for Gompers, Mite hell, 
and Morrison (1d f), Ralston, Sitddons 
& Richardson 
Organizing expenses, C Mitchell, $10; 
Michael Sweeney, $20; C O Young, $51.50; 
Cal Wyatt, $45.70; A A Hay, $118.45; Jas 
Somerville, $20; John J Fitzpatrick, $127 
Legislative expenses, Arthur E Holder 
Organizing expenses, Sam! R Stevens 
Stamps: 300 3-c, $9; 150 4-c, $6; 100 5-c, $5; 
150 6-c, $9; 50 10-c, $5; 50 postal cards, 50c; 
P Odept 


. Contributions to Am Fep, Thomas Reece 


Dues, President Gompers, in W as 
chamber of commerce, to july 1, "10, A 
Lisner, treas , 

a benefits for 12th “week, ending jan 

10, federal labor 12362, H E Schoener, 
ay Sarae 

Stamps: 1,200 2-c, $24; P O 
dept .... 

Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne, $62.95 ; 
Jacob Tazelaar, $94.65; M M Donoghue, 
$52; Geo B Howley, $85.15 

3,000 2-¢ stamped envelopes, P Odept 

Dues, Secretary Morrison, in W ashington 
chamber of commerce to july 1, ‘10, A 
Lisner, treas 

Organizing expenses, John A Flett, $50.70; 
John McLennan, $29.65; Santiago Igle- 
sias, $7; Wm E Terry, $47.00; C W 
Woodman, $10 

— of premium on bond, C B Wake- 
lelc 


"1,200 I-c, $12; 


. Organizing expenses, D E Munal, $10; Cal 


Wyatt, $48.35: Emmet T Flood, $41; M G 
Hamilton, $62.25; Thomas H Flynn, $43.20; 
L Eichelberger, $55.90; Stuart Reid, 


$27.97 , 

Expenses incurred on account services on 
special committee appointed at Toronto 
convention in electrical workers contro- 
versy (organizing expenses),John P Frey 

8 electros, the Maurice Joyce Engraving co 

Towel service, Fowler mfg co 


$61 30 


240 00 


18. Phone service, C & P Telephone co 


%. Salary, 


26. 


. Organizing expenses, John 


2 copies Evening Star, july 1, 09, to jan 1, 
10,C G Morgan... 

Clippings, Natl Press Intl co 

Ice, E C Kernan... 

2 rolls tape, 80c; 1,000 stencil blanks, $1; O ¢ 
Strawn ..... 

Carpentering work, Geo W Flather 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph co 

Salary, office employes, week ending feb, 
19, 10: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF 
Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, 
$21; J E Giles, $18; A L McCoy, $18; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$17; M C Farmer, $18: M M Connell, $10: 
I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $16; A E 
Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $15; R S 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, 
$14; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $10; 
T E Waggaman, $12; E R Brownley, $9: 
W von Ezdorf $12.86; D J Neilsen, $15; I 
V Kane $17; N E Lynch, $9; HC Mourn- 
ing, $9; S E Wools, $15; F G Whittington 
(4 days) $%; H M Sprague (4 days), $6; E 
B Kane (4days), $6; M H Heath (5% days), 
$13.59; B L Calhoun (4 days), $6 

Expenses industrial education committee, 
Chas H Winslow 

Salary, office employe (4 days), w eek end- 
ing feb 19, "10, L E Roberts 

Expenses incurred on account services on 
special committee appointed at Toronto 
convention in electrical workers contro- 
versy (organizing expenses), A L Urick 

Organizing expenses, J ID Pierce, $54.40; W 
Hartman, $3.30 

Legislative expenses, 

Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan 

Organizing expenses, Henry Rabe 

Strike benefits, 13th week, ending jan 2, 
10, federal labor 12362, H E Schoener, 
secy. oa 

Organizing e expe nses, 


A E Holder 


A A Hay 


. Expressage, United States Express co 


week ending feb 


Salary, office employes, 
H C Mourning 


26,10: L A Sterne, $21; 
(2 days), $8 . 
Strike benefits, 4th week, ending feb 4, 
10, federa) labor 12362, H E Schoener, secy 
Organizing expenses, Thos H Flynn, $42.70; 
J D Pierce, $52.65; Wm E Terry. $48.50; 
Stuart Reid, $32.13; Santiago Iglesias, 
$38; M G Hamilton, $60.35; H L BHichel- 
berger, $57.68; Emmet Flood, $41.50; Hugh 
Frayne, $68.80; C O Young, $56; Jacob 
Tazelaar. $87.50; Geo B Howley, $60.92 
A Flett, $58.75; 
Cal Wyatt, $47.57; Jas Somerville, $5 
office employes, week ending feb 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF 
A Gaver, $19; J E Giles, 
DL Bradley, $18; 
Rodier, $17; M C 


26, °10: 
Manning, $21; L 
$18; A L McCoy, $18; 
F L Faber, $18; I M 
Farmer, $18; M M Connell, $10; I M 
Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $16; A E 
Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $15; RS 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
ford, $14; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 
$10; F E Waggaman, $12; E R Brownley, 
$9; W von Ezdorf,$12; D J Neilsen, $15; 
IV Kane, $17; N E Lynch, $9; S E Woolls, 
$15; H M Sprague, $9; E B Kane, $9; M 
H Heath, $16.93; B L Calhoun, $9; L E 
Roberts, $9 

Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan 

Clerks cost and cost of printing the record 
in case of Samuel Gompers et al, peti- 
tioners vs Buck Stove and Range co 
(L D F), Jackson H Ralston 

11 large photos of delegates to Toronto 
convention, Panoramic Camera co 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 

Attorney fees, H Winship Wheatley 

1 ribbon, Underwood Typewriter co 

Salary, week ending feb 2%, °10, F G Whitt- 
ington a 

Legislative expenses, Arthur E Holder 

Printing: 600 letter circulars, $2.75; correc- 
tion list of organizers, $15; 2,000 envelopes, 
$2.50; 500 letter circulars, $ ; 500 letter 
circulars, $3.75; 500 letter circulars, $2.75; 
500 letter circulars, $3; 400 letter circulars, 
$3.50; 1,000 bond blanks, $4; 10 proofs, list 
of organizations, $3.50; corrections list of 
organizers, $7; 10 proofs of organizations, 


508 45 
110 10 


6 00 


6 0 
57 70 
410 00 
\7 50 
10 00 


132 00 
61 66 
80 08 


24 00 


132 00 


646 73 


106 32 


192 ® 
17 50 


210 @ 
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UNION BUTTONS AND BADGES 


ALL our employees are UNION MEN. All our buttons have Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Label and Allied Label. Our Label is No. 38. 


IF YOU BUY FROM US YOU HELP TRADES UNIONS 


LIVE AND LET Live’ 


GERAGHTY @ CoO., 61 La Salle St., Chicago, III. 





2%. 


$3.50; 2,000 slips, proceedings, $8; 4,000 re- 
ceipts, $10; 3,000 stamped envelopes, §3.75; 
2,000 certificates of affiliation cen, $8; 1,000 
slips, notice bonds, $2.50; 12 proofs of or- 
ganizations, $3.50; 800 letter circulars, $5; 
corrections, list of organizations, $15; 
50,000 price lists, $62.50; 5,000 hows, $10.50; 
Trades Unionist Pub co. 

Printing 5,000 books, injunction suit (1 d f); 
Trades Unionist Pub vo 

Refund of premium on bond, A Toby... 

Expenses for jan and feb, °10, Samuel! Gom- 
pers, pres..... J - 

Organizing expenses, C O Young, $52.25; Ar- 
thur A Hay, $69.92 

Legal expenses, F S Monnett 

Fee, m 0, l0c; newspapers and magazines, 
$1.87; hauling and drayage, $2.25; phone, 
5c; messenger service, 25c ; nails, 25c; post- 
age due, 32c; matches, 50c; expressage and 
freight, $2.60; notary fees, Tic; copyright 
fees, $2; extra rent, $7; car tickets, $11.75; 
J E Giles , 

Hauling Am Fep, J E Giles 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 


. One month’s salary, Sam! Gompers, pres 


One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy 

Printing jan and feb °10, Am Frep, Law Re- 
porter Printing co 

Printing 75 Sweet-Orr ad proofs, Law Re- 
porter Printing co 


.. Printing 600 bulletins for n, 09, j,f, "10, Law 


Reporter Printing co 
Printing: 3,000 bank check blanks, $57.50; 
1,120 receipt blanks, $34.05; 2,506 warrant 
blanks, $19.70; Law Reporter Printing co 
Postage on Am FrEp, P O dept 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 
son, secy ‘ 
Commissions on advertising contracts for 
dec, 08 


Total 


$178 50 


285 00 
2 00 


113 00 


122 17 
205 10 


Ue bd 
11 80 
1,219 21 


$12,980 29 


RECAPITULATION. 


Balance on hand February 1, 1910 $150,766 31 
Receipts for month of February, 1910 16,817 05 


Total - 167 583 36 
Expenses for month of February, i910 12,980 29 


Balance on hand March 1, 1910 $154,608 07 


In general fund $36,122 73 
In defense fund for local trade and federal 
labor unions 118,480 34 


Total $154,603 07 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 





More and 
Better Sewing 


with less labor, if 
you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details. 


VIBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Ask any of your friends who use 


Lion.&..Milk 


if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 


Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 


orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 


We have recently opened several new premium 


stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet 
With a New One 
The new one will harbor dust and germs and will GARLOCK 


wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 

Parquetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, Branch Offices and Stores in All 
clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. Principal Cities 

Our new design book consists of photographs direct 
from the flooring. These are printed ‘in the natural 


wood colors. Send for one. 
WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Dp ACKING § 


Rochester, N. Y. New Albany, Ind. 
THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 





MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - - N.Y. 





























The Beer 
thatis Right 


“7) 2UIMIIg J9UIST I 


Edelweiss beer is aged 
ly;is mellow, lively and tastes 
as asitlooks. Made in 
Cc ina thoroughly mod- 
ern brewery. Ocderacasesent 
home today. Pay for it only = 
when you have tried it and like BY , 
it—send what’s left back if it [§ 
doesn’t please. Nocharge. W 
Tel. Canal 9 NOW 


K Man 


Taact maRK OO 


127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City, N 





=< 410 











The J. 2M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 




















ESTABLISHED 1858 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan for Every Use Known 


Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 
668 HOWARD 67. 





New York Philadelphia Chicago St, Louis 


008 PEARL ST. 26-26 NO. 4TH BT. 48-60 LAKE 8ST. 118 60. 4TH ST. 620 ATLANTIC AVE. 2&8 6. HANOVER ST. 420 MAIN BT. 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 
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W. L. Douctas 
°3 °3=2°°4%°5 SHOES 
BOYS’ SHOES, $2.00 AND $2.50 
W.L.Douglas shoes are thelowestprice, 
quality considered, in the world. Their 
excellent style, easy-fitting and long- 
wearing qualities excel those of other 
makes. If you have been paying high 
prices for your shoes, the next time you 
need a pair give W.L. Douglas shoes a 
trial. You can save money on your foot- 
wear and get shoes that are just as good 
in every oy as those that have ee 
costing you higher prices. 

If you could visit our large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and see for yourself 
how carefully W. L. Douglas shoes are 
made, you would then att why 
they hold their shape, fit better and 
wear longer than other makes. 


UNION MADE. Fast Color Eyelets. 


CAUTION, —W. L. Douglas name and price is 
stamped on the bottom to protect the wearer against 
high prices and inferior shoes. Take No Substitute. 
If W. L. Douglas shoes are not for sale in your vicin- 

ty, write for Mail Longer Catalog. 
L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass, 














GLOBE TOBACCO CO, 


DETROIT. MICH, 





mors 2 O — =z OC 


The first brand of Uniwa 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 





HART & CROUSE 


COMPANY 


Royal Boilers 


New York 
Radiators 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO - .- 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
DALLAS - - - 659 Elm Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange 
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DAVIES & THOMAS CO. 
Foundry and Machine Works 


Catasauqua, Pa. 


All agreements are contingent upon 
Strikes, accidents,delays of carriers and 
other delays unavoidable or beyond 
our control. Quotations — to 
change without notice. : : 33 


Rowland D. Thomas - - - - - Pres’t 
Hopkin Thomas - - - - -  Vice-Pres’t 
D. H. Thomas Sec’y & Treas 
C.R.Horn - Gen’l. Agent a 30 Church. St. N.Y 














“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 


Bayonne, N. J. 





ADELIT 


REGISTERED 


LINE 


Of Paint Specialties and Wood Finishing Ma- 
terials are standard for 
EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 

Try our Ad-el-ite Paint and Varnish 
Remover; works like magic, taking off old, 
hard coats of finish almost instantly and leaving 
the surface in perfect condition for refinishing. 

Ad-el-ite One-Coat Mission Finishes a 
Stain and finish complete in one coat producing 
the velvety old Spanish Mission effect. Goes 
twice as far as other similar goods. 

Ad-el-ite Fillers and Stains recognized 
everywhere by practical men as the most trans- 
parent, permanent and uniform on the market. 

Samples for testing or finished wood panels 
gladly furnished free upon request. 


The Ad-el-ite People 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















Y 
LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 














Your Spare Time 
Turned Into Money. 





Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscribers for the 


American Federationist 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shop mates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 

Write to this office for sample copies, 


descriptive booklets and rates of com- 
mission. 











The American Federationist 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


| a year 
“trom newsdealers. by subscription 
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WHITMORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Manufacture Best Grades of 


Surface Coated Paper and Card Board 


For Lithographers and Printers 




















COLDWELL 
LAWN MOWERS 


Our specialty is the improving of floors by electric machines. 
H “= H M Old, oiled, soiled, or unsanitary floors planed off and refinished 
— and made sanitary by our process. New floors cleaned, bright- 
an orse otor ened and polished. FOR surfacing or refinishing floors in your 
home or building call on us, write or telephone and we will send 
1910 Catalogue Ready someone who knows and can tell you what can be done to bring 
out the natural beauty of the wood. We also sell our floor prepa- 


Manufactured by rations. Write for booklet. Telephone, Madison Square 7435, 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER C0: Floor Planing and Surfacing Co. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 33 East Twenty-seventh Street, New York 























The Men on the Platform 


ofa 


Pay-As-You-Enter Car 
are protected 


Conductors don’t have to squirm through crowds, 
are less likely to be hauled up for accidents. Motor- 
men aren’t annoyed by boarding crowds, are pro- 
tected trom the weather. 

Both motormen and conductors find it easier to 
maintain schedules. 


The Pay-As-You-EnterCarCorporation 
50 Charch St., NEW YORK 
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Manufacturers of of Silk Ribbons 


The only manufacturers of UNION-MADE BADGE RIBBON in the United States. 
ASK FOR THE UNION BRAND. If your dealer cannot 
supply you write to us 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 790-792 Broadway, 
55 Grand Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 




















SIPE’S JAPAN OIL @ SIPE’S JAPAN SPIRITS 


Unequalled for all Hinds of Painting 


In Daily Use By the Leading Painters, Decorators, Tinners, and Manufacturers 


‘JAMES B. SIPE @ CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


North Side - - - - «. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


BROMO- 
SELTZER 


CURES 
HEADACHES 
“10 cents<= 








ROBERT J. MACFARLAND @ COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE AND MEDIUM GRADE 


dueinnons: Stiff and Soft Hats Sc 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 62-76 RUTLEDGE STREET 
200 Fifth Avenue FOR SALE EVERYWHERE Phone 4583 Williamsburg 
New York City Brooklyn, New York 
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FLEISCHMANN’S SPRING 
SONG. 


Coal almost gone, getting low; 
Had hard winter, ice and snow; 
Railroads tied up, ice on bay, 
Express lines choked, great delay. 


Only one thing through on time— 

Sing its praises in this rhyme— 

FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST! Never late! 

Bakers never have to wait. 

Wagons run through cold and heat; 

Always see them on the street. 

In storm or sunshine, rain or snow, 

FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST must raise 
the dough! 
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Wear the Scriven Underwear 
and be 
comfor- 


Full 
Lengths 
Knee 
Lengths 


Union 
Suits 


Send for illus- 

trated cata- 

logue and or- 

der from your 

local Haber- 
dasher. 

When preparing for your summer outing don’t 

fail to order some of these perfect fitting and cool 
garments. ~You will need them. a 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City, N.Y. 


























The STAR trade-mark stands for fit, finish and 
good value. Buy and examine one and you will 
see why we Say The Best Made Because Made 
the Best. 33 33 32 32 $3 $s 


HUTCHINSON, PIERCE@CO., 
842-845 BROADWAY, NEW YORK :: :: N.Y. 








—Home= 
Telephone 
Company 


of Michigan 


LOCAL AND LONG 
DISTANCE 


INSTANT SERVICE 





This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America 








When you purchase Custom 
Made Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to each gar- 
ment. 


JOHN B. LENNON, 
General Secretary. 
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U. G. W. of A. UNION LABELS 


SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 














INIWISIYIAGY 











MADE TO ORDER 


' Look For This Label 


On Made-to-Measure Clothing, Ready-Made 
Clothing, Shirts, Overalls, Aprons, Duck Goods, 
Etc., Etc. 


To All Affiliated Organizations 
Of the A. F: of L.—Don’t forget us and we will 
remember you. 








All Clothing, Shirts, Overalls, Aprons, Etc., 
Bearing this Label is made by members of the 
United Garment Workers of America. 





ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF. 





INIWASIUIACY 

















| United Garment Workers of America New York 
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Good Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: _ 


AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


United StatesRubberCo. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all over the United States. 


wll 
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POWER SERVICE 


You can’t write letters and shovel coal at the 
same time. You can’t give proper attention to 
the important details of your business and at the 
same time be annoyed by the petty troubles of a 
private power plant. 

You can sell us your products cheaper than we 
can make them—we can sell you Electric Power 
for less money than it costs you to generate it. 

If your power plant is located in Philadelphia, 
we will makeall preliminary tests and estimates 
free of charge. May we serve you? 


The Philadelpbia Electric Co. 


Tenth and Chestnat Streets 

















all | 
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D nuenntniasumminebeniiinteiemeeenes 


, NAMED SHOES 
Reon! & Shoe ARE 
: WORKERS UNION 


FREQUENTLY 
UNION MADE IN 
NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union, 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 
—————————————————— 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
246 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Joun F. Topin, Pres. Cas. L. Baine, Sec.-Treas. 


is ~ i m 
an UNDERWOOD 
sa’ for Speed, 
Durability, 
Light Action and Visible 
Writing. 


The Machine You 
Will Eventually Buy 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., 
241 Broadway, New York. 














Télephone 576 Merningside 


JOHN C. RODGERS 
Contractor 
w 


121 West 125th St. New York 














Chew 


WHITE’S YUCATAN GUM 


The Original Peppermint Flavored 
Chewing Gum 


MANUFACTURED BY 


American Chicle Co. 


New York, N. Y. 
FACTORIES: 


Cleveland, O. 
New Orleans, La. 
Toronto, Can. 


Chicago, Il. 
Portland, Ore. 
London, Eng. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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402 N BREWERy 


Salaries Raised 
in One Year ( ZN 


UT Tee NET 


{BREWERY} 








February, 1909 
March, 1909.. 
April, 1909... 
May, 1909.... 
June, 1909.. 

July, 1909 
August, 1909... 
September, 1909 
October, 1909 
November, 1909... 
December, 1909... 
January, 1910 


Total 











o CELEBRATED 


In a single year 


there have been 

cscs: | PILSENER, CULMBACHER 

International Cor- , 
respondence Schools, of Scranton, Pa., 
4020 voluntary letters telling of posi- D 
tions bettered and salaries increased as ay A FR FER 
a direct result of the study of I. C. S. 
Courses. This marvelous record tells 
better than words how well the I. C. S 
enable men to increase their earnings 
by fitting them for more important posi- 
tions. Are you satisfied with your pres- 
ent salary and position? If not, there Buy 
is an I. C. S. way for you. Simply 
mark and mail the coupon. You will 
then receive full information about any 66 99 
occupation of your choice. You will MO RSE 
learn of the opportunities that await 
you. And, most of all, you will learn 
how the I. C. S. can better your position, 
brighten yo future, and increase your 
salary. nd the coupon NOW. 


‘ 
eeeeeee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee ee 


International Correspondence Schools ¢ for 


Best Results 


Please explain, without canter obligation on my part, how I can 
ualify for a larger salary and advancement to the 
position before which I have marked X. 
Over 40 years experience 
in making the highest 
grade work 








eee 





Bookkeeper Concrete eer. 
Stenographer Electrical Engin 
Advertisement ee Electric- Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 
Mechanical Draftsman Stationary Engineer 
Oraamental Designer Civil Engineer 
Illustrator Building Contractor 
Civil Service Architectural Draftsman 
Chemist Architect 
Textile-Mill Superintendent Structural Engineer 
English Branches Foreman Plumber 


Poultry Farmer Mining Engineer 














Name 





Morse Twist Drill and Machine Co. 
New Bedford, Mass., U. S. A. 


Street and No. 
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DA FE ES 


Pure Malt 
WHISKEY 


The ideal whiskey for medici- 
nal purposes and general use 


It is made entirely from malted grain, free 
from injurious substances, pure and palatable. 
It has enjoyed more than half a century of 
well doing and has gathered hosts of friends 
in this time. 

Sold only in sealed bottles,. Duffy’s Pure 
Malt Whiskey reaches the consumer in its 
original purity and strength. 

The weak, the ill, and the aged will be 
benefited by its use. 


Druggists and Dealers, $1.00 per bottle 
The Duffy Malt WhisKey Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


READING 
HARDWARE CoO. 


Makers of 


Builders’ Hardware 
Fine Door Locks 
The “ Ogden” Check 
Gas, Electric and 
Combination Fixtures 


é Reading oe 
Lawn Mowers 
Landon Design. 


FACTORIES: 


READING, PA. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
50-52 Franklin St. 105 Lake St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
617 Market St. 

















The Martin-Senour 
COMPANY 


HIGH-GRADE 
PAINTS 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 


Accident 
and Health 
Insurance 


Protect Your Wages 


SECURITY 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Capital Paid, $100,000.00 
INDIANAPOLIS <- = = IND. 








—_ WHEN 
ae onl Playing Cards 
insist 
upon Union-Made 
Cards 


i " Trade meeses upon re- 
: quest by 


Allied Printing Trades 
Council 
275 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FLORY HOISTING ENGINES | sms 


ELECTRIC 


Adapted for Contractors, Pile Driving, 
Bridge Building, Mines, Quarries, and 
Dredging :: :: Suspension Cableways 


GET OUR CATALOG AND PRICES 


S. FLORY MFG. CO. :: :: Bangor, Pa. 























C. W. JOHNSON 


Factory No. 81, Natick, Mass. 


MAKER OF 


Union-made 
Work Shoes 


INSIST UPON BEING : 
SHOWN OUR BRANDS + Pi) 1 Sa 


The C. W. Johnson $1.75 = Healthy and Happy Children 
$2 00, $2.25, and $2.50 * are those which are properly nourished. 


Shoes have no equal in pt 
quality, :: Ask for them. vs Borden’s Eagle Brand 
For Moulders, our MOULDER’S Original : Condensed Milk 


ASBESTOS SHOE is the BEST i 
in the world. vF Perfectly Solves the Milk Question for 
Nursery and Household. 


BOSTON OFFICE . Send for “Baby’s Biography.” 


126 and 128 Summer St. BOSTON, MASS. ‘S BorDEN's CONDENSED MILK CoMPANY 
xf Est. 1857 “Leaders of Quality” New York 























FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


NO WELL EQUIPPED STABLE 
SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


Frazer Axle Grease. Frazer Stock Food. 
Frazer Harness Oil. Frazer Hoof Oil. 
Frazer Harness Soap. Frazer Axle Oil. 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR COMPANY, 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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If the Average Man 


would persistently put into a Prudential 20-Year Endow- 
ment Policy the amount he annually spends for 
unnecessary purchases, he could accumu- 
late a handsome competence 
for himself. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO., OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, PrEsipeNT. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 











Send for Information 
Dept. 112 











UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET 
new voruicity. 


Beware 

of 

Bogus and 
Imitation 
Labels 


a dN 


vy, aN ee " My | s Ne 
< > . ‘a ‘ re V it 
The oniy - enuine Label indorsed by American | AGI ER BE : R 


Federation of Labor and Organized 


Labor in general. 




















PRENTISS PATENT VISES F. JAMES REILLY, Treas. WM. F. REILLY, Manager 


JAMES REILLY’S SONS’ CO. 


GENERAL 
ELECTRICAL 


REPAIRS 
PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 122-130 CENTRE STREET - NEW YORK 
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Interlocking Rubber Tiling | 


Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
factured in a carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 


A Friend to Real Beware of infingers._ Patented, 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd, 
Painters 91 and 93 Chambers St., New York. 


HE DUTCH BOY PAINTER 
is a friend to every real painter 
because he protects him from 
the unskilled man who can bid 
low for a-contract because he 

has never put any time into his training. 

The unskilled man cannot use lead and 

oil paint because he doesn’t know how 

to mix it. We are pointing this fact out 
to the property-owner. He is being 
educated to know that the painter who 
uses white lead bearing the Dutch Boy 

Painter trade-mark is a skilled workman 

and that he uses good material. And we “4 tony Uae se daiee nat ast 

are teaching him that this combination is strong or rancid like butter . 

the most economical in the end. :: :: UNIFORM QUALITY AND UNIFORM PRICE 


make our goods an advantageous 


S—= purchase at ANY SEASON . 


Forfy factory wholesale distributors, 
: and retail dealers in nearly every 
National Lead Co. city, enable us to serve you promptly. 

NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO ° a : e 
CINCINNATI CLEV 
aoe, Lewis & cot ap ORR The Capital City Dairy Co., i 
(National Lead & Oil Co., PITTSBURGH) COLUMBUS OHIO 

, . 
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Keystone Special Railroad Suit 
For 30 Years the Best 














CLEVELAND & WHITEHILL CO. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 





_ 
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apply an 


Allcock’s. 


POROUS PLASTER 


Z 
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A Universal Remedy for Pain. 








When you need a Pill 


take a 
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ALLCOCK’S 
Bunion Plasters 























The Sign of the 
Best Ale 





Accept 
No Substitute 











F The Very Best Edge Tools Made in dailies] 









THE FAMOUS OLD 


_“D.R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 

IN THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line, of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 


If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this “ad.” 








Mack & Co, <== 
Brown Race, POC steR. OY 
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ROCHESTER, N. ¥. TRADE-MARK 
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